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Topic for 
The Annual Convention of 


The Religious Education Association 


Tentative Program 


TUESDAY MORNING AND AFTERNOON (April 26) 
Sessions on Motivation in Character and Religious Education 


(Other sessions may be arranged) 
TUESDAY EVENING 


(Opening Session of the Convention) 


Our Two-Headed Educational System 
I. “The Convention Purpose,” J. M. Artman, -The Religious Education 

Association. 

II. “The Realization of Character Through Education,” Presidential Ad- 
dress, Sir Robert A. Falconer, the University of Toronto. 

III. “Causes of Friction Between State and Church,” A. W. Merrill, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Des Moines. 

IV. “The Problem Defined,” George A. Coe, Columbia University, 


These addresses will present the historical background of present day conditions. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING (April 27) 


The Present Status of Character Education 
I. “What is the State Doing for Character Education, and What is it not 
Doing?” Henry Noble Sherwood, Indiana Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 
II. “What is the Church Doing for Character Education, and What is it 
not Doing?” Luther A. Weigle, Yale University. 
III. Discussion. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
The Conflict of Educational Ideals 
I. “The Limitations of Public Education, as Seen by Churchmen.” 
The Roman Catholic View, James H. Ryan, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Washington, 
The Protestant View, Lynn Harold Hough, Central M. E. Church, 
Detroit. 
The Jewish View, Louis L. Mann, Sinai Temple, Chicago. 
II. “The Limitations of Church Education, as Seen by Schoolmen.” 
Speaker to be announced. 


III. Discussion. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING 


Typical Attempts at Cooperation 


I. A symposium, in which outstanding attempts at cooperation between 
church and state will be presented in the endeavor to answer the 
question : “In existing relations, what works well, and what does 
not?” 

II. “The Unfinished Task.” Walter S. Athearn, Boston University. 
































THURSDAY MORNING (April 28) 
The Problem of Cooperation Between State and Church 





I. “As a Schoolman Sees It: What Cooperation do Schoolmen want from 
the Church?” J. O. Engleman, Superintendent of Schools, Terre 
Haute. 


II. “As a Churchman Sees It: What Cooperation do Churchmen want 
from the State?” Hugh Magill, The International Council of 
Religious Education. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
I. Business Session. 
II. Forum Session: “In view of existing conditions, what can we do 
about it?” Led by Gerald B. Smith, The University of Chicago. 
THURSDAY EVENING 
Banquet at 6:30 o’clock, followed by discourses 


I. “Is State Education Moving Forward?” F. J. Kelly, The University of 
Minnesota. 


II. “Is Religious Education Moving Forward?” Theodore G. Soares, The 
University of Chicago. 


III. “The Last Five Minutes.” J. M. Artman, The Religious Education 
Association, 


FRIDAY MORNING (April 29) 
Research in Character and Religious Education 


Brief reports on research work now in progress. Speakers to be announced. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
Methods of Research 
I. “Surveying.” Speaker to be announced. 
II. “Character Tests.” Speaker to be announced. 
III. “The Case Study Method.” Speaker to be announced. 


DATE—April 26-29, 1927 
PLACE—Chicago, Illinois 
The Convention Headquarters will be at the Congress Hotel, where meetings 
will be held. Rooms may be reserved at this hotel at the following rates: 


Single room, with bath, $4.00. Single room, without bath, $2.50. 
Double room, with bath, $6.00-$7.00. Double room, without bath, $4.00. 


The March and April issues of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION will be source 
books for the Convention and will contain material on the interrelations of church 
and state in education. 
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EDITORIALS 


GEORGE ALBERT COE 

Dr. Coe’s retirement from the more 
arduous duties of his professorship at 
Teachers College arouses mingled feel- 
ings of regret and rejoicing. The rejoic- 
ings predominate. Dr. Coe will not stop 
teaching. He will appear in many class- 
rooms for years to come, we hope not 
only at Teachers College but here and 
there all over the world. His time for 
writing will be increased—and the cause 
of humanity needs more of his outspoken 
support. With more time for the pur- 
suit of long cherished personal interests, 
his health will be conserved for extended 
service for which burdens of heavy ad- 
ministrative responsibilities would have 
unfitted him. Religious education will 
have more of him, not less. 

This moment of “graduation” into in- 
dependence is a proper occasion to call to 
mind what he has already done. A com- 
plete list of his writings will subsequently 
be published, but one needs to mention 
only his books to realize that he has been 
not only a pioneer but a prophet—The 
Spiritual Life (1900), The Religion of a 
Mature Mind (1902), Education in Re- 
ligion and Morals (1904), Psychology of 
Religion (1916), A Social Theory of 
Religious Education (1917), Law and 
Freedom in the School (1923), What 
Ails our Youth? (1924). To the work of 
education in religion he has brought cer- 
tain fundamental points of view and 
methods on which all who ever work 
with children must build. He has, for 
example, rescued religion from the sub- 
jective theorizing of dogma, on the one 
hand, and from hasty formulations of so- 
cial psychologists on the other, so that it 
is possible to think objectively concerning 
its manifestations without finding oneself 
lost in an undiscriminated maze of social 
tesponses. Religion to Coe is a dis- 
tinguishable type of life adjustment, 
natural to man, in which he persists in 


remaking both himself and his world. To 
note the specific situations and processes 
in which this religious mode of adjust- 
ment is taking place has been one of his 
chief contributions to thought and educa- 
tion and has opened the way to careful 
scientific research. 

Besides providing religious education 
with a basic and usable religious psychol- 
ogy or psychological point of view Dr. 
Coe has made significant contributions to 
the psychology of moral growth. His in- 
sistence on the self as a concept not only 
germane to psychology but central in any 
analysis of phenomena which does justice 
to the facts of experience has had its ups 
and downs and seems again to be coming 
into prominence. Moral education to Dr. 
Coe is not the fitting together of the parts 
of a machine nor the conditioning of a set 
of primitive animal responses to more 
acceptable patterns. It is the growth of 
a self, exercising increasingly self-crit- 
icism and self-direction. To attempt to 
cultivate a series of virtues, apart from 
any consideration of the particular social 
problems an individual must face and 
solve in the light of a comprehensive so- 
cial principle, is to substitute a marionette 
play for the episodes of reality. Virtues 
do not make character, but virtue does. 
Traits in themselves have neither ethical 
nor concrete significance. Morality is 
participation in the functions of an ethical 
social order. 

In the third place, Dr. Coe has made 
explicit the social implications of his an- 
alysis of the way men grow. A tawdry 
spiritual environment will not generally 
produce a beautiful character. His in- 
sistence on the reform of parents, teach- 
ers, preachers, and men of affairs, the 
transformation of institutions, the recon- 
struction of customs, the elimination of 
cant, the abnegation of arbitrary author- 
ity, the worth of the individual, and the 
supremacy of understanding love has 
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brought to our generation a cogent illus- 
tration of the alliance between religion, 
in its most rigorous and uncompromising 
demands on men, and education, in its 
revelation of men’s capacity and its pro- 
vision of the means for personal-social 
self-realization. For Coe religion and 
education are united in a common purpose 
and a common method. 

Finally, Dr. Coe, more than any other 
living man, has made us think in terms 
of specific purposes. He has small quar- 
rel with educational thinking save at this 
point that it is not sufficiently interested 
in the products of education. What is 
the aim of the school? No trite or vague 
answer will suffice to inform us as to the 
value of our school methods. With re- 
gard to every curriculum, every course, 
every project, every session it is essen- 
tial to ask, What is its object? In terms 
of skills? Yes. In term of information? 
To be sure. But primarily in terms of 
the total social and personal results today 
and twenty years, twenty generations, 
from today. The perpetuation of deca- 
dent customs and demoralizing conditions 
in industry and government, in relations 
between the sexes, in the use of leisure, 
in the conduct of international affairs, in 
the care of offenders, are directly trace- 
able to educational processes which have 
not been criticized in regard to their es- 
sential outcomes. Coe’s philosophy of 
education gives large place to these out- 
comes and to the reconstruction of 
method which must take place in all our 
education, whether religious or secular, if 
the Kingdom of God is to make progress 
on the earth. 

We owe these things to him and many 
more. Nor is the tale yet told of what he 
is still to do. Strength to his arm, and 
long life among us! 

Hugh Hartshorne. 





THE SCOPES DECISION 


The decision of the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee declaring the Tennessee Anti- 


Evolution Law constitutional was not un- 
expected. Many unprejudiced lawyers 
had hesitated to say that the law was any- 
thing else than constitutional. But the 
matter of constitutionality is less impor- 
tant than the question of legislative good 
sense and regard for religious freedom. 
Apparently great bodies of religious peo- 
ple, especially in the south and southwest, 
believe that the schools can be used as 
agencies for developing or protecting a 
certain attitude of mind. They know it 
is right because of possession. 

No sensible person would want a school 
to be used as a place of propaganda, un- 
less it be for the great virtues. Certainly 
we don’t want teachers pushing anti- 
democratie or anti-religious views. On 
the other hand, we don’t want them to 
keep silent about them before pupils who 
are sufficiently mature to think. The 
argument for freedom of teaching may be 
pushed too far, but so, also, may the argu- 
ment for the responsibility of the schools 
to the people. The gentlemen who passed 
the legislation in the various states for- 
bidding the teaching of the theory of 
evolution did so on the basis that they 
were paying the bills. That is to say, 
the tax-payer may decide what teaching 
his taxes are to make possible. That is 
a risky position to take and one whose 
champions would be very slow to favor 
if the majority of voters happened to be 
Catholics or Jews or atheists. 

One of these days we hope that the 
majority of voters will be sufficiently in- 
telligent“to know that the proper place té 
control education is through expert teach- 
ers, rather than by popular suffrage. 
They will also learn that those who know 
most about a thing really know most 
about it. In the meantime, the Scopes 
case is likely to drag on. It may be that 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
may reverse the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee. It would be a little 
difficult to know where we should stand 
under such circumstances, for unconsti- 
tutionality is a two-edged sword. But in 
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any case, the issue remains the same: Is 
a state legislature to be subject to the con- 
trol of ignorance and religious prejudice? 
If that is the case, it is to be hoped that 
the intelligent citizens of these various 
states will set about improving their 
schools and supporting their universities. 
It would be a sad thing if the educational 
forces of the country were to be subjected 
to the censorship of the gentlemen who 
constituted a majority in the state legis- 
latures of Tennessee and Arkansas, and 
the Commission on Text-books in Texas, 
but this is already being indirectly estab- 
lished in the case of several books, the 
publishers of which are being forced to 
delete passages unsatisfactory to the legis- 
lative masters of the schools. 

The Scopes case should serve as a 
warning. Already similar bills are being 
introduced into several states. Their 
champions tell us that they are to be in- 
troduced into at least forty states. The 
situation is serious and should be handled 
in a serious fashion. Already public edu- 
cation in the United States is in danger 
of “gag rule.” 


Shailer Mathews. 





RELIGION AND THE AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


HERE are numerous indications that 

the problems of religion and religious 
training are passing out of the realm of 
the mystical and the autocratic into the 
realm of the scientific. Particularly 
among teachers and students is there a 
growing disposition to look upon the 
church and human behavior as the re- 
sult of social and psychological factors. 
Not least of the results of this attitude 

is the organization of a yearly section 
on the sociology of religion as part of 
the annual meeting of the American So- 
ciological Society. The Society has had 
twenty-one annual meetings; it was not 
until its nineteenth meeting that those in- 
terested in a scientific approach to the 
problems of churches and religious train- 


ing organized a separate section. Decem- 
ber 28-31, 1926, the section on religion 
held its third meeting at St. Louis. It 
had two morning meetings and one lunch- 
eon meeting. 

The impartial observer might have been 
either encouraged or dismayed at the 
meetings. Due to some administrative 
difficulty the program was not formu- 
lated in time to be printed in full in the 
program, and the sessions had a certain 
arranged-at-the-last-minute quality. The 
attendance was exceedingly small, totaling 
about a dozen at the morning sessions, 
with somewhat larger attendance at the 
luncheon. 

Nevertheless, on the whole, the ses- 
sions were encouraging. There was evi- 
dent genuine interest on the part of those 
attending, an eagerness to expose favor- 
ite pieces of study and research to the 
criticism and suggestions of others, and 
a true objectivity in the approach to and 
analysis of problems. 

The first session opened with a short 
address by Professor C. A. Ellwood of 
the University of Missouri, who spoke on 
the reconstruction of theological educa- 
tion. Convinced of the function of the 
minister in developing a new type of man 
and also in developing a new society, 
Professor Ellwood emphasized the need 
for chairs of sociology and of psychology 
to be established in theological schools. 
Many ministers at present, he said, are 
not socially intelligent: they advocate 
war, believe crime is due to heredity, 
and have been known to advocate birth 
control on the theory that children are 
born faster than they can be taught the 
gospel. In the midst of acute social 
problems, the New Testament is not a 
sufficient guide. Knowledge of sociolog- 
ical processes is needed. Professor Ell- 
wood believes that the efficiency of the 
church would be greatly increased by 
the addition of sociological training to 
the usual curricula of theological schools. 

Although it came on the following day, 
the address by President Ozora Davis of 
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the Chicago Theological Seminary is in 
one sense an answer to Professor EIl- 
wood’s plea. President Davis demanded 
to know why the minister had been left 
out of consideration by psychiatrists and 
psychologists who write on problems of 
misconduct. In an attempt to give his 
students a more objective approach to 
the understanding of behavior than the 
simple interpretation that misconduct is 
sin, President Davis uses in his class- 
rooms case histories of behavior difficul- 
ties, adapting them to his use by a series 
of pertinent and searching questions. 
The remainder of the time during the 
morning sessions was given to reports 
of research in progress. Among the re- 
ports was a resume of research carried 
on by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America and by 
the Y. M. C. A. The Federal Council 
has concentrated on investigations of so- 
cial crises, such as the strike of the en- 
gine men on the Western Maryland Rail- 
way, a study which has included the co- 
operation of Jews, Protestants and Catho- 
lics, as well as employees and manage- 
ment of the railroad. Proposed studies 
include a study of prison labor and also 
a study of the conditions in brickyards 
in the Hudson valley, to be carried on 
under the joint direction of the faculty 
of economics at Columbia University. 
A study of relative position of women 
and men in church work is being made 
with the co-operation of the National 
Board of the Y. W. C. A., at the request 
of the Federation of Women’s Boards 
of Foreign Missions and the Council of 
Women for Home Missions. While this 
does not complete the list, it is indicative 
of the type of study made. Two points 
should be noted: the studies in many 
cases consist of a re-working and inter- 
pretation of documents already existing 
that their meaning may have social sig- 
nificance; and the studies in many cases 
involve the cooperation of several! bodies. 
Under the direction of Professor Good- 
win B. Watson of Columbia University, 


the Y. M. C. A. has undertaken a number 
of studies concerning the efficiency and 
significance of its own work. “Experi- 
ments with Religious Education Tests” 
has recently been published. The relation 
of rural work to nearby city associations, 
the relation of the Y. M. C. A.’s to churches 
in small cities, the factors making for or 
against success in Y. M. C. A. courses, 
financial success of Y. M. C. A. schools, 
success as a secretary, are a few of the 
subjects now being studied. In addition, 
tests for character growth have been de- 
vised and rating scales for applicants for 
secretaryships have been judged objec- 
tively. These studies show a commend- 
able objectivity of the Y. M. C. A. to- 
ward its own work and a willingness to 
submit the results to critical examination. 

The reports given in detail in the meet- 
ings included an account of H. Paul 
Douglass of the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research on the methodology 
used in the study of significant city 
churches. The study of 1000 city 
churches led to a demand for a more in- 
tensive study of a small group. Several 
dozen churches which were willing to co- 
operate were studied in terms of their 
environment and the type of adaptations 
made to urban conditions. All types of 
adjustment were found, from the church 
which moved out of a bad situation into a 
community where it could function easily 
to churches which faced a bad situation 
but had to bring in both church workers 
and financial support from outside the 
community where it functioned. 

At the luncheon meeting a discussion 
(originally planned as a debate) was car- 
ried on between Professor Arthur E. 
Holt of the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary and William Brandt of the St. 
Louis Federation of Labor on the sub- 
ject, “Has the Church an Authoritative 
Contribution to Make to the Ethics of 
Industry?” Dr. Holt did not see the 
problem in the simple terms of the church 
deciding what is right and what is wrong. 
The church cannot arbitrarily decide such 
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questions. Rather the church should see 
that it reaches all groups and is not 
monopolized by any one faction; it should 
encourage co-operation and should look to 
the interests of all concerned, facing the 
issues squarely as they arise. Mr. Brandt 
held that the church must determine 
which side is wrong and which is right 
and then stand firmly by its decision. 

In addition to the addresses made in the 
section on religion, three papers on the 
church were read in other sections of the 
society. Professor S. C. Kincheloe of 
the Chicago Y. M. C. A. College gave a 
report on “The Changing Community and 
the Church,” in which the form and func- 
tion of the church were presented as a 
reflection of social conditions, and the 
psychological reactions of members as a 
reaction to the problems they faced. Pro- 
fessor Holt, in “The Ecological Approach 
to the Study of the Church,” presented 
the thesis that the conception of religion 
and methods of work of the different de- 
nominations are a response to the his- 
torical social conditions which the denom- 
inations faced. The dominant churches 
of the east became conservative and de- 
veloped an educated ministry and looked 
to their own congregations for new mem- 
bers. The churches unable to succeed in 
competition found in the opening of the 
west a new opportunity and developed the 
revival technique and the evangelistic ap- 
proach as a response to frontier condi- 
tions. Other repressed churches unable 
to find a new field encouraged adult con- 
versions to gain recruits, were satisfied 
with an uneducated ministry, and some 
attempted a psychological and even social 
withdrawal from the world. H. Paul 
Douglass at a session on the community 
spoke on “Light on the Neighborhood 
and the Community from the Protestant 
Church Parish.” 

The inclusion of these three papers in 
other sections of the society than that on 
religion seems significant. Religious work- 
ers have not been shoved off into a corner 
alone nor graciously permitted to with- 


draw from the society. Besides the op- 
portunity to discuss their own problems 
in their own section meeting, their work 
is seen to have value for sociology as a 
whole. Nor were these papers by people 
who had only an outsider’s interest in the 
church as a social phenomenon. All three 
were by men connected with religious 
institutions. 

The greatest defect in the program was 
in the concentration of research on the 
organization, structure and function of 
the church as an institution. The church 
as an institution has been shouting its 
troubles loudly for some time and per- 
haps for that reason has received major 
attention from research workers. But 
there is another problem awaiting investi- 
gation—that concerning members of 
churches. The psychology of religious 
experiences, the influences of the church 
in effecting types of personality, the atti- 
tudes developed by membership in suc- 
cessful or declining churches (touched on 
by Mr. Kincheloe), the relation of relig- 
ion to character development—these and 
many more problems concerned with the 
intimate personal experiences of people 
were not touched upon. 

It is to be expected that the section on 
religion will develop into an important 
part of the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society. The problems 
in which religious workers are interested 
concern both the structure of society and 
the development of personality. In adopt- 
ing the scientific approach to these prob- 
lems religious workers put themselves in 
a position to understand and control them 
and also to make a contribution to gen- 
eral sociology. While the attendance at 
the sessions on religion was small, it rep- 
resented men and women from nationally 
known institutions, in most cases with 
definite research programs. Dr. Holt is 
chairman of the section on religion for 
1927 and will have charge of the program 
for the meeting which will be held next 
December. 

Ruth Shonle. 
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THE PLACE OF “RELIGIOUS EDUCATION” IN 
THE SEMINARY CURRICULUM* 


STEWART G. COLE 


HIS is rather an inopportune time 

to ask one to adjudge the place ot 
religious education in the seminary cur- 
riculum. For several reasons: 

1. Religious educationalists admit that 
their discipline has not yet been discov- 
ered in a clearly defined manner. A care- 
ful survey of seminary catalogues bears 
out this fact. Not only has it yet to 
measure its range and task, but it is de- 
pendent for its principles and technique 
upon social sciences which are still in 
experimental stages of making. 

2. Churchmanship is in process of 
self-redefinition. At this period of re- 
thinking the doctrine of the church, no 
one but the traditionalist is sure just 
what clergy should be prepared to do to- 
day. 

3. Fundamental questions of religion 
challenge the student: Just what is the 
field of religion? What can religion do 
to emancipate men from an age domin- 
ated by political parochialism, racial su- 
periority complexes, economic imperial- 
ism? How can religion lend men power 
to use the potentialties generated by mod- 
ern sciences and experimental democracy 
in the interests of universal humankind? 

4. The seminary curriculum itself 
rocks restless in an administrative sea, 
uncertain of its social objective or of its 
advisable content. Changing educational 
philosophy and shifting religious voca- 
tions are doubtless responsible for this 
widespread discontent.’ 

This professional embarrassment is not 
solely the burden of the religious educa- 


*Paper read at the Fifth Conference of Theological 
Seminaries and Colleges of the United States and 
Canada, held in Yale" Divinity School, New Haven, 
Conn., June 30, 1926. 

+Professor of Religious Education at Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

1. The conflict is clearly described by Justin 
Wroe Nixon, in an article, “Theological Education 
at the Cross Roads,’ Part 1—Christian Work, Janu- 
ary 2, 1926. 


tionalist. All who share in seminary in- 
struction are ill-at-ease in the face of 
these problems. Of this condition the 
program committee of this Conference 
were thoroughly conversant. It was 
their intention to have some men stir up 
the subsoil of curricular theory to af- 
ford the convention opportunity to con- 
fer on questions near and common to all. 
With this introductory intent the writer 
presents this paper. It portends path- 
finding rather than roadmaking. 

He shall try to make clear as he pro- 
ceeds: 

First, the necessity of a comprehensive 
theory of seminary curriculum as a basis 
for consideration of the function of a 
so-called Department of Religious Edu- 
cation; 

Second, the philosophic principle of 
religious education as he conceives it; 

Third, how that principle makes all 
historic departments of seminary in- 
struction agencies of religious education, 
and 

Fourth, how that principle points the 
way for a new department, better called 
“Parish Administration,’ and defines its 
task. 

What Is the Function of Seminary 

Curriculum? 


The intent of a Department of Relig- 
ious Education is lodged in the larger 
purpose of seminary curriculum. What, 
then, is the function of the seminary 
study program? 

Two conflicting philosophies of train- 
ing struggle for supremacy in adminis- 
trations. The one conceives of its task 
in terms of a supernaturalistic and au- 
thoritative know!edge to be mediated to 
ministers in order to equip them for their 
sacred mission. The other considers its 
course to introduce youth to the resources 
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of God latent in human personality and 
active in present-day culture, to inter- 
pret these resources by recourse to an 
historical study of such institutions, lit- 
eratures and values as have made men 
what they now are, and to utilize these 
historical and contemporary findings to 
promote in the present better personality 
and a more sociable world.? 

It makes a vast difference which theory 
a seminary chooses to make operative in 
its teaching policy. If it elects a heritage 
of revelation as its directive principle, 
then its curriculum is pre-elected by vir- 
tue of the concreteness of its historical 
sectarian emphasis, and its administra- 
tion is comparatively free from the anx- 
ieties that provoke the prophetic leader. 
If, rather, the seminary attempts to orient 
its students in the world of folks, a folk- 
world baffling in intricacies of organiza- 
tion, of motive, and of destiny-fixating 
forces, and to equip its students with 
historical and sociological materials which 
they can use skilfully with such inter- 
woven and interweaving humans, then it 
sets for itself a policy that all but dis- 
heartens the bravest educational states- 
man. The older approach to seminary 
program may be described as metaphys- 
ical, other-worldly, authoritarian and 
deductive. The newer attitude is human- 
istic, this-worldly, experimental and voca- 
tional. The first leads to theological edu- 
cation; the second to religious education. 
Public schools and higher institutions of 
learning have long since abandoned the 
former and embraced the latter method 
in their educational theory. There is a 
deliberate tendency among seminary men 


2. Dr. Kelly describes the two tendencies thus: 

One tendency is to place the emphasis upon the 
divine element in the origin of the church . .. the other 
tendency is to place the emphasis upon the empirical 
element in the development of the church, to uphold 
the view of a continuing revelation, which pre- 
cludes the fixation of creeds, the teaching of the 
one group emphasizes the authority of a final revela- 
tion; the teaching of the other group emphasizes 
an unfolding revelation, the emphasis in one case 
is upon the “supernatural” origin of the church and 


in the other case upon its “natural” development. 
These two groups are commonly referred to as ‘“‘con- 
servative” and ‘“‘liberals.” 

R. S. Kelly, Theological Education in America, 
page 212. 


to move toward the second viewpoint. 
This paper supposes the future efficacy 
of the seminary lies in appropriating the 
vocational approach. 

There is another set of claims upon 
seminary policy. This challenge em- 
anates from the ministerial student. His 
interests should be thoughtfully weighed. 
The university-trained man seeks church 
leadership today because of opportuni- 
ties it affords to help this generation of 
men resolve their vital issues of life. 
He is thinking of his prospective office 
not primarily in terms of preachments 
of eternal truth to be delivered to per- 
ishing souls, but rather in terms of a 
personality to invest in human good-will, 
in social reconstruction, in fellowship 
quest for God. 

If this seminary freshman could articu- 
late his feelings as he enters (he can 
and does after he leaves!), he would say 
something like this: 

“First, give me a professional school 
in which the atmosphere is so clear and 
wholesome that I may maintain a free, 
growing, social-minded, Christian experi- 
ence during my days of vocational train- 
ing.” 

This student is not asking to be 


. In the symposium, “Theological Education in 
1925,” in Christian Education, January, 1926, many 
seminaries express a. strong urge for courses deal- 
ing with “the application of Christian principles to 
the life of today.” 

One administrator contributes, “We... have ar- 
ranged our curriculum in a group system, developed 
in the light of present day demands upon church and 
ministry,” another, “Our curriculum has been com- 
pletely revised during the last four years . . . practical 
courses, adapted to meet the rapidly changing needs 
of both the city and rural church, have been added.” 

Justin Wroe Nixon in “Theological Education at 
the Crossroads” Part III, Christian Work, January 
16, 1926, advocates that the problems of contem- 
porary religion be made the organizing principle of 
seminary courses of study. He pays his respects to 
courses organized around such interests as “The son 
of man Concept,” “The North-Galatian Theory,” “The 
multiple authorship of Isaiah,’”’ and to such defensive 
support as their instructors give, viz., “It teaches the 
student method,” “It disciplines the mind of man.” 
Nixon replies that this disciplinary argument has 
been greatly overworked by educators as psychological 
theories have proven. ‘Educational leaders are more 
and more skeptical of the transfer of training which 
this answer implies.” 

Joseph H. Coffin in a striking article, “Make the 
Curriculum fit the Man” in the Survey, May 15, 
1926, pp. 89-92, appeals for the “functionalizing” 
of the curriculum. ‘“‘What are the legitimate, normal 
life functions of mature, intelligent men? This 
question properly answered would seem to provide 
a genuine principle for curriculum building.” 
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shielded from facing religious problems. 
He is asking for a situation fearless and 
fraternal where he can work out his pro- 
fessional salvation with a wholly posi- 
tive and constructive satisfaction to faith. 

His second request is: “Permit me at 
graduation to make the transition from 
the seminary to the parish with the maxi- 
mum of efficiency carried over to my 
official business.” 

To accomplish this the seminary should 
bring the student directly into touch with 
the current culture world in miniature in 
the class-room, so that when he steps out 
from it he enters the same school of life 
on a larger scale. This request would 
not entail a diminution of scholarship in 
the training school, unless by scholar- 
ship is meant formal discipline. It would 
mean an orientation of seminary study 
in the social milieu of the day permitting 
the student acquaintance with the in- 
tricate and all but elusive laws of per- 
sonality, of mob and reflective group 
psychology, of the social forces consti- 
tuting in their creative fusing the social 
process, which is THE character-making 
stream in every home, and church, and 
community. 

His further request is: “Give me a 
study background whereby I can order 
a philosophy of life that is thoroughly 
grounded in the Christian faith but 
equally focused in contemporary human 
and cosmic realism.” 

Christianity needs social orientation to 
save it from sponsoring a purely utopian 
Kingdom of God. The younger church- 
man desires a philosophy of life that 
tempers its faith in God by its acquaint- 
ance with man and his world, rather than 
vice versa. He desires to find his pro- 
phetic utterances in a clear appreciation 
of the trend of history rather than in 
ecstatic visions of the mystic. This life 
perspective is expected to help the stu- 
dent so to integrate his social thinking 
that he credits every man, woman, and 
child with religious experience in degree 
as the individual finds fulness of life in his 


world of action. It is the business of the 
seminary to assist the student to find the 
evolutionary cosmic and human orders, 
and to permit him such appreciation of 
the present stage of human-cosmic co- 
operative goodwill that he will carry to 
a faith-perplexed world a confidence in 
himself and in God rooted in aggressive 
personal experience and in fearless meta- 
physical realism. This philosophy of life 
should never be an indoctrination once 
for all committed in the class-room, but 
a fluid and vital functioning of the whole 
person in relation to his complete environ- 
ment. 

But another party sets his claims be- 
fore the seminary administration. This 
is the local parishioner. He may be a 
tradesman- parent - Republican - German - 
Methodist. She may be a housewife- 
mother-missionary - enthusiast -eugenicist - 
Baptist. The child may be a gangster- 
sixth-grader New Englander-only child- 
bootblack. Each member of the parish 
requires individual attention. Parish 
voices are without number. Their prob- 
lem and life-interest appeals are as le- 
gion. Let the seminary instructor not 
turn a deaf ear to their summons. For 
the educational function of the seminary 
should depend in large measure for its 
answer upon what the purpose of its 
student leadership is to be; the business 
of the student in turn is commensurate 
with the life needs of the members of 
the parish. Thus, it is the task of the 
educator to honor the claims of the par- 
ishioner, confused as they are, and to 
make them consequential in seminary 
policy. 

The administration may interpret the 
convulsive call of the parishioner monis- 
tically. If so, there is one need of man- 
kind, irrespective of age, sex, class, or 
race, i. e—God, and salvation from sin. 
The answer to this need is found in the 
stereotyped program of study which the 
seminary has endorsed in former years, 
but there is also the pluralistic answer 
of the educationalist. He makes use of 
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the social sciences to look inductively into 
human life and he finds that folks differ 
widely in personal problems; for that 
reason they require individual treatment 
based on the most accurate social diag- 
nosis. From this angle of concern the 
policy of the seminary undergoes radical 
change. The curriculum will be ordered 
in terms of personal and community in- 
quiry, laboratory testing, experimental 
therapeutics. Thus churchmen in the 
making will catch human contagion, de- 
termine technique, and sift out religious 
materials which serve more feasibly the 
folks of the local parish. 


The Place of “Religious Education” in 
Curriculum Theory 

If the seminary approach to education 
is considered a person-person rather than 
a person-revelation bond, and if the 
seminary seeks to equip men to be min- 
isters of individually-defined yet socially- 
related mortals striving for a better im- 
mortality, then the function of the school 
becomes clear:* It is to act as a voca- 
tional laboratory in which students be- 
come acquainted with the folks they are 
to serve, learn what historical instru- 
ments best meet their needs, and have 
practice in wielding these tools in prepa- 
ration for independent and trustworthy 
professional leadership at graduation. 

A consideration of the work of the 
traditional departments of seminary train- 
ing in the light of this vocational prin- 
ciple will help to elucidate the implica- 
tions inferred. In the Old and New 
Testament Departments such a postulate 
as the unquestioned priority of the Bible 
in Christian training must be given up 
as frankly untenable. The theory® that 
“the curriculum should be built around 





4. “The task of the seminary is to organize the 
experience of the student in such a fashion that in 
the three or four years of his professional training, 
he may become intimately acquainted with and learn 
how to attack, scientifically, the definite situations 
and problems which he must meet as a religious 


leader.” 
Justin Wroe Nixon, “Theologica! Education at 
2a Part II, Christian Work, January 


5. Symposium in Christian Education: “Theological 
Education in 1925,” January, 1926, page 124. 


the biblical courses,” that “the scriptures 
should furnish us with our organizing 
principle” fails to hold in the face of the 
fore-going view. Why? Modern biblical 
scholarship itself has militated against 
the view that the scriptures are the seat 
of authority in religion, the vehicle of 
infallible truth, the guide and character 
of living. The biblicist looks upon his 
manuscripts not as ends in themselves 
but rather as literary documents reflect- 
ing the diversified interests of a religious 
people. Vocational churchmanship lends 
its support and refuses to permit a litera- 
ture to take precedence over life in re- 
ligion. Not that either discounts the ex- 
alted value of the Bible; rather that each 
makes it depend for its prestige upon its 
service to the parish constituency. 

The Department of Church History 
once was used to find apostolic succes- 
sion, or some principle of institutional 
authority to support a sect’s peculiar 
traits, and thus give the student a theistic 
anchorage for his ecclesiastical group. 
This view has been all but lost in recent 
objective effort to find in the history of 
the church the sequence of events lead- 
ing to present confusing sectarian em- 
phases and to predict ways and means of 
directing churches in the interests of 
Christian comity. Systematic theology, 
not long since “the queen of the sci- 
ences,” by virtue of the fact that every 
one believed a well-ordered set of doc- 
trines was the measuring-rod of sound- 
ness in the faith, has lost its aristocratic 
dignity in the pragmatic challenge of the 
present. Its doctrines are now estimated 
in terms of their genesis in the historic 
group, their functional value in various 
strata of society, and their survival sig- 
nificance in the imminent conditioning 
world. Homiletics has harbored the 
technique for conveyance of the mate- 
rial of revealed religion to a lost world 
The preacher presented the truth of God 
as these other fields of seminary study 
set it forth. Today the history of preach- 
ing is examined to learn why the homile 
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has had such primacy in Christianity and 
to determine what just share it may have 
today for the proper balancing of Chris- 
tianity as a way of discourse and Chris- 
tianity as a way of life. The Department 
of History and Philosophy of Religion 
has been used to compare Christianity 
with other world-religions in order to 
present the absolute superiority of the 
western cult and its distinctive favor with 
God. Lately men are treating religions 
with respect to their native beginnings, 
the people they serve, and the contribu- 
tions they have made to indigenous cul- 
ture. Christianity is not so much con- 
sidered in comparison with such cults as 
it is in friendly alliance with them in the 
creation of a more catholic faith in the 
human family. 

In short, the modern seminary is dis- 
counting the conception of a fixed reve- 
lation in a literature, an institution, a 
creed, and a gospel, considered as author- 
itarian agencies of human control, to give 
recognition to survival values of rare 
worth in a book, a church, a belief and a 
message. Churchmen are relinquishing 
the idea of the Christian minister’s super- 
natual commission to build the Kingdom 
of God, to come to terms with the view 
that he is invited to co-operate with other 
vocational experts in society, each con- 
tributing in his especial sphere such pro- 
fessional service as his office permits, all 
working in unison, certain that thus they 
may introduce to men the world of God’s 
choice. The forward-looking educator 
of the seminary is moving out from the 
pessimism of faith in a God whose sole 
redemptive policy is locked up in an 
ancient book and a mediaeval institution, 
into the meliorism, if not optimism, of 
confidence in a God who is found func- 
tional in the life of the child and in the 
heart of the cosmic process. 

Is there not another logical step to take 
which would clarify thinking on this 
phase of the subject? Traditionally, 
seminary training has been termed 
“theological education.” This emphasis 


smacks of the philosophical theory herein 
repudiated. “Theological” training, as 
such, is at best doctrinnaire. It sets creed 
and rationability over life and liberty. 
The quest of the theologian for interpret- 
ative truth in matters religious is neces- 
sary and commendatory. But if carried 
on independent of the human teachable 
factor it becomes philosophy rather than 
education. The finely groomed meta- 
physician is not necessarily a _ well- 
equipped human physician. Not “the- 
ological” but “religious” education more 
accurately speaks the intent of the mod- 
ern seminary. 

The department called “Religious Edu- 
cation” in the seminary is hardly appro- 
priately named. The title is markedly 
deceptive, intensifying the conception of 
“theological” emphasis and causing the 
misnomer “theological education” to lin- 
ger unduly in seminary circles. If the 
supposition is taken literally that only 
one department of the seminary engages 
in “religious education,” it discredits the 
religious and educational values resident 
in the biblical and other departments. It 
puffs up this youngest department with 
a false pride and may lead to belief that 
it should lord it over the older and less 
“religious” disciplines by virtue of its 
divine right to dictate. Are the studies of 
the History of Israel, the life of Jesus, 
the Mediaeval Church, or the Westmin- 
ster Confession, “theological” rather than 
“religious”? What right have they to 
be? Little indeed in a vocational school 
and a democratic age. 

All departments in the seminary are 
engaged in religious education in so far 
as they are parties to the historical method 
of inquiry. This technique of investiga- 
tion is slowly becoming the approved 
form of procedure throughout the pro- 
fessional school. But this method is not 
a perfect instrument. It is yet in the 
laboratory stages of making. Like all 
other sociological tools, it shares the ten- 
tativeness of the social sciences. The his- 
torical method is becoming increasingly 
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sound as it incorporates in its strategy the 
complex of environmental and humani- 
tarian forces active in the society under 
investigation and relates them genetic- 
ally in keeping with the factors found in 
the case study. In so far as a literature 
is necessary to this study, such documents 
must be submitted to the most careful his- 
torical, linguistic and psychological inter- 
rogation in order to get back to the life 
of the author, and the society the author 
and his message represent. 

Such work is the task of religious edu- 
cation. It is not its completed task, but 
it is fundamental as far as it goes. There 
are some phases of religious education 
that these traditional departments with 
their modern technique cannot contribute. 
This necessitates the addition of another 
department to seminary training setup. 
It has been called “the Department of 
Religious Education.” This title the 
reader disclaims as either appropriate or 
legitimate. The work of the whole school 
is religiously educational. The new de- 
partment might well be named, “The 
Department of Parish Administration.” 


The Department of Parish Administra- 
tion and Seminary Policy 


Where the historical method is opera- 
tive in the five well-known fields of semi- 
nary instruction the student is becoming 
acquainted with the materials of historical 
Christianity in their literature, institu- 
tional, belief and value phases. It re- 
mains for him to focus his perspective 
by a critical introduction to contemporary 
Christianity as it finds expression in the 
multiple processes of current culture. For 
Christianity this culture finds its form 
and force in the local parish. The studies 
involved in Parish Administration lend 
themselves to three type of investiga- 
tions :* First, an introduction to the per- 





6. From the program outlined in this section of 
the paper it will be observed that a corps of special- 
ists are required to take care of this phase of 
seminary curriculum. And in a _ vocational school 


why shouldn’t there be as many trained men en 
gaged in an analysis of the problems of contemporary 
Christianity as there are in a treatment of historical 
Christianity? 


sonal forces in parish life; second, a 
critical analysis of materials for the re- 
ligious needs of these persons; and third, 
a technique of parish administration to 
use the values of Christianity in the inter- 
ests of the better and fuller life of the 
people. 

(1) The Personal Forces in Parish 
Life. 

The answer as to what constitutes the 
personal forces of the parish depends 
upon the faith one has in current studies 
of personality. Like H. N. Wieman in 
his interesting book, Religious Experi- 
ence and Scientific Method, and like J. B. 
S. Haldane whom Wieman quotes, one 
may discredit psychology, sociology and 
allied disciplines as pseudo-scientific. If 
so, the educator relies upon common 
sense or speculative philosophy to esti- 
mate folks. Philosophy a priori is for- 
eign to the spirit of this inquiry. Com- 
mon sense is too subjective to be service- 
able in serious work. The social sciences 
emerging from academic workshops are 
virtually critically and inductively refined 
common sense. They represent the most 
hopeful sources of knowledge men have 
regarding human nature. Upon them the 
wise seminary builder depends for guid- 
ance. As the biblical and other traditional 
departments have incorporated them in 
the form of the historical method, so the 
teachers of parish administration take 
them over to help in rearing their pro- 
gram. 

What phases of the social sciences 
should be incerporated in seminary 
courses? Here it is difficult for the hu- 
manist to draw a limiting line. Naturally 
he urges the most complete acquaintance- 
ship with folks possible. Under any cir- 
cumstances churchmen should have 
grounding in the psychology of the de- 
veloping personality, in the sociology of 
community groups, and in the social 
forces constituting the type of culture in 
which they are to work. The student 
should be taught to see the church in its 
pluralistic roles and to ask what may be 
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considered the functions of the church 
in the light of such personal, institutional 
and value forces as urge the parish and 
wider culture forward. 

To be specific, what is involved educa- 
tionally in such a study as the develop- 
ment of personality? The social scientist 
has ceased to think of the individual as 
a microcosm to be portrayed independent 
of his native setting. The student of hu- 
man life undertakes to interpret the per- 
son in terms of his complete life situ- 
ation. A boy lives, moves and forges his 
selfhood in the inter-actionary maelstrom 
of hourly experience. This bi-activity of 
boy and environment in the bond of ex- 
perience is the social process. This proc- 
ess is the medium of education. It is also 
the procreative vehicle of religion. Here- 
in lies the “vocation of living.” On the 
stout thread of this order of experience 
children and youth become increasingly 
personal and social, and adults are made 
more and more “set” in character for 
good or ill. The soul and its behavioristic 
haunts are poles of description of the per- 
son involved. This viewpoint preempts 
the churchman from treating mortals as 
simple replicas of Adam. This principle 
makes it quite clear that the churchman 
undertakes different professional mis- 
sions when he passes from the rural to 
the urban dweller, as he moves from 
trade to professional people, as he shifts 
from down-town to suburban residents, 
or from the Negro in his racial island to 
the white in his favored community. 
Churchmanship is as multiple as the types 
of social classes our modern civilization 
is creating. 

Separate recognition is due sub-normal 
people. Many individuals are becoming 
mentally disordered, morally delinquent, 
or culturally misfitting in the increasingly 
complicated social order. To these the 
parish leader must turn his professional 
care. The need of personal problem 
clinics and private confessionals is be- 
coming self-evident in every American 
community. Who better than the min- 


ister can stand in this citadel of service, if 
only he is a trained psychiatrist! Dr. 
Richard Cabot has called attention to this 
salvaging work in a suggestive article, 
“Adventures in the Borderland of 
Ethics,” in the Survey, December 1, 1925, 
page 275 ff. He believes the minister in 
the making should spend a year in hos- 
pitai service doing clinical work with the 
broken in body and bruised in mind. His 
proiession is conversant with the fact that 
a growing number of people are ill pri- 
marily for want of self-understanding. 
Medication is a secondary remedial. Sex, 
domestic, economic, religious complexes 
turn the health of body and peace of 
minds of hundreds of weary mortals. 
Ministers should, thinks Dr. Cabot, learn 
a technique to unravel the skeins of dif- 
ficulty and disillusionment that enfold 
these folk.7 Undoubtedly seminary men 
would benefit by an introduction to such 
urgent work, and men who plan to prac- 
tice in more crowded areas of human ac- 
tivity should be especially qualified in this 
confessional art. 

It is not the aim of the religious lead- 
er to impose anything extraneous upon 
the surging stream of personal experience. 
This method has been attempted in the 
past with disheartening results. It is the 
work of the leader to liberate the individ- 
ual in his life-situation so that he can 
organize his experience, direct it, and en- 
rich it according to the highest ambitions 
that well up within him. This is far from 
a simple mission. When one attempts 
to weigh the potentialities resident in hu- 
man heredity, biological and social, when 
one ventures to sound the resources oper- 
ative in typical conscious experience, 
when one considers the idiosyncrasies of 
interplaying personalities in the machina- 
tions of society, the educator is sobered 
in his ambitious scheme. The art of 
making souls is fraught with delicacies 
the religionist has not yet measured. The 
forces that impinge on personality and the 


7. Cf. Anton T. Boisen, “The Challenge to our 
Seminaries,” Christian Work, January 28, 1926. 
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forces that focus within personality, with 
their resolving complications, the parish 
administrator has thus far little under- 
stood. 

Most churchmen have evaded the re- 
sponsibility of learning how character is 
achieved. They have yet to be convinced 
of the law-abiding growth of the human 
individual and of the possibility of mas- 
tering that law with increasing degree 
of accuracy. To prejudge the nature of 
the soul is possibly to insult or injure 
the person. Professionally that would be 
the equivalent of the medical doctor’s 
guess. Is it not as morally incumbent on 
ministers to be human nature specialists 
as it is on physicians to be anatomical 
scientists? God’s sons are immensely im- 
portant; they are tremendously involved 
devices; yet they live and grow accord- 
ing to law. They are to be understood 
and consequently most wisely served by 
the church as the minister intelligently 
studies them. 

If only to suggest the immediacy of 
this field of research, consider these ques- 
tions: At what age is human personality 
most susceptible to rapid character change 
and under what circumstances? School- 
men have set up a workable I. Q. for 
grading children. Can not churchmen 
experimentally determine a character quo- 
tient to assist them in measuring the re- 
ligion of the individual? For instance, 
what progress towards self control and a 
social orientation should a five-year-old 
have achieved in open-country culture or 
in urban society? What a ten-year-old? 
What a fifteen-year-old? What are the 
relative moral values in prevailing kinds 
of community recreations? What degree 
of supervision and what of self-direction 
in them should a developing child be 
privileged to have? A Chicago Judge of 
the Juvenile Court is responsible for the 
remark that the radio is more influential 
for good in boy life than the Sunday 
school. Who will deny or affirm its 


truth? Men haven’t yet investigated boys 
to get at the facts and learn what inter- 


ests insure the greatest character returns. 
In how far and in what settings is Bible 
study conducive to changing child atti- 
tudes and ideals? What is the compara- 
tive value for a child to be told that God 
loves him and for the child to find that 
out for himself? Is it possible that in- 
doctrination is always wrought with in- 
jury to personal freedom and consequent 
pragmatic faith? These and a thousand 
other inquiries wait for the Christian 
leader to penetrate if he is to enlarge his 
command over the educative process. 

This is the work of the churchman! 
This is preparatory work in the seminary ! 
When does the Kingdom of God come in 
a human soul? In the twinkling of an 
eye? Perhaps. If so, in relatively small 
measure. If it should ever come in the 
individual and in society, it must enter 
according to the laws of human nature, 
and as St. Augustine inferred, “piece by 
piece and bit by bit.” It comes as church- 
man and parishioner contribute their full 
“increment of utility” to each other while 
pursuing their related ambitions in the 
daily make-up of life. 

Sufficient has been indicated to point 
out how varied are the leadership de- 
mands placed upon the minister of per- 
sonal problems today. It is quite possible 
that the future of churchmanship will be- 
come so diversified that the seminary will 
have to consider the advisability of train- 
ing various kinds of personality special- 
ists rather than Jacks-of-all-church-trades. 
Certainly a few parish distinctions are 
patent. Rural and urban church enter- 
prises are entirely different projects now. 
So also down-town and suburban church 
schemes, or industrial area and college 
campus schemes. Likewise, children, 
youth, and adult church constituencies re- 
quire different orders of leadership. One 
interesting index to this new churchman- 
ship emerging to express the challenge 
of a changing social world is to be found 
in the new vernacular rising in ecclesias- 
tical circles. Besides the old religious 
categories used to describe the conditions 
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or treatment of people, one often hears 
now such terms as the following: bad 
tonsils, an only child, inferiority complex, 
gang mores, malnutrition, neurasthenia, 
desire for divorce, a new environment 
called for, more and better air, undis- 
ciplined social attitudes, maligned per- 
sonal motives, a living wage, vocational 
guidance, supervised play, case work, and 
so on. 

(2) The Religious Materials for 

Parish Life. 

This theme might be considered settled 
in view of what has been granted in an 
earlier stage in this paper. It has been 
affirmed that the subject-matter of the 
biblical, church history, and theological 
departments afford the churchman the 
materials of religious education, provided 
they have been treated genetically in class- 
room study. This is true with reserva- 
tion. 

Consider the biblical studies. 

Today they are depriving men of the 
sense of scriptural sacredness and infal- 
lible guarantee. The historical and 
linguistic methods jointly employed in 
reproducing the life and religion of the 
Hebrews and early Christians are induc- 
tive in approach and descriptive in con- 
tent. If this understanding of the Bible, 
reliable as it is, is the minister’s only 
training in the scriptures, he is hardly 
prepared to use the Bible in his parish. 
His is an objective and scientific treat- 
ment. The people demand a subjective 
and inspirational presentation. In the 
seminary the student must become con- 
versant with an academic universe of dis- 
course, necessary to accurate thinking. In 
pulpit and in parish conference the same 
man is supposed to employ uncritical dia- 
lect of the people. The localization and 
authenticity of the “E” documents in the 
Pentateuch is a fitting subject for class- 
room investigation but hardly for preach- 
ing utterance. On the other hand, the 


providential bull-rushes is an appropriate 
topic for the pulpit but scarcely a likely 
subject 


for seminary consideration. 


These comparisons give point to a prob- 
lem in seminary curriculum that has yet 
to be adequately met in the interests of 
parish well-being. 

The two requirements are as different 
as oil and water. Nor does efficiency in 
the former contribute to success in the 
latter. Indeed the sociological approach 
in the class-room tends to wean the stu- 
dent away from the primary loyalty to 
Bible values his parishioners personally 
cherish and expect of their pastor.® 

To put the problem directly, what is 
the modern use of the Bible? How can 
a book treated historically on week-days 
be made normative on Sunday? Perhaps 
it cannot and should not be. The two 
viewpoints in seminary and church, the 
two purposes, the two universes of dis- 
course, are so widely divergent that the 
gulf has not yet been bridged by the 
trainers of churchmen. When the alle- 
gorical or literal methods of Bible study 
were in vogue, no such hiatus appeared. 
But with a sociological attitude to the 
scriptures, the inspirational use of the 
manuscripts has broken down. What is 
the modern use of First Chronicles? 
Some Old Testament scholars assert that 
there is no current value for the book, 
as for many other sections of the Bible. 
Has the Mosaic decalogue a modern use? 
New Testament baptism? The Apoca- 
lypse? If so, what? What is legitimate 
use of the new birth doctrine of the 
fourth gospel? Is it right to use it as the 
teaching of Jesus when the scholars of 
the gospels are one in denying that it is 
of Hebraic origin? Is it misrepresenta- 
tion to make it the monistic basis for a 
soteriology to cover all men? How can 





8. Professor G. B. Smith has raised this question: 
“Does critical investigation, after the facts have heen 
discovered, take expression in religious loyalty? Here 
there is a distinct danger that critical inquiry may 
issue in what a modern scholar has called an ‘Niet 
secularization of religion.’ Religion exists in human 
life because it is the means of organizing and express- 
ing prec‘ous experiences of aspiration, love, devo- 
tion, service. Its primary raison d’etre is the promo- 
tion of these experiences. But in the process of 
critical investigation, the scholar may easily come 
to use relicion exclusively as material to be turned 
into scientific or critical historical conclusions.” 

“The Reconstruction of Religious Loyalty,” Journal 
of Religion, I1, 1922, page 192. 
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a man develop a homiletical and teaching 
use of the scriptures that serves the 
needs of men, without at the same time 
falsifying the facts of history? Chris- 
tians still want their Bible. They desire 
seminary trained men to give them their 
Bible in enriched form. How is this 
book to be rediscovered for lay-human 
service? Ata recent meeting of the Stu- 
dent’s Association of the Middle Atlantic 
Theological Seminaries the men asserted 
that one of the greatest weaknesses of 
their professional training hinged right 
here: they had learned much about how 
to study the Bible but they were at a loss 
to know how to use their Bible effectively 
in parish work. 

Is this new type of treatment of scrip- 
tures to become a phase of the Depart- 
ment of Church Administration respon- 
sibility, or is it to be thrust back upon 
the biblical instructor for solution? That 
the practical issue must sooner or later be 
regarded as a distinct discipline of semi- 
nary endeavor is becoming quite evident. 
Unless, of course, the school prefers to 
allow its men to continue their trial and 
error policy, or permits the book to be- 
come a negligible factor in Christian 
practice. 

The questions raised with biblical ma- 
terials can likewise be ascribed to the 
subject-matter of the other seminary de- 
partments. To take but one illustration: 
What is the modern use of the Jesus of 
history? Granted the seminarians are 
beyond the traditional interpretation of 
the Christ with its supernatural trappings, 
are not most still a party to a metaphy- 
sical Christ of cosmic proportions and 
cosmic control? Assuredly they have no 
basis for such comprehensive guarantee 
in the light of the historical study of 
Jesus of Nazareth. Is it right then to be- 
cloud men’s faith by associating Jesus of 
history with Christ of faith? That Jesus 
will remain a superb power in human life, 
no one will deny. What is the modern 
use of Tests? How are teachers to train 
men for the critical historical study of 


the first century prophet and savior and 
at the same time fit them for positive, 
legitimate inspirational use of Jesus in 
local parishes? 

But the materials of the five historic 
departments in seminaries, supposing the 
problems raised here are satisfactorily 
ironed out, are not sufficient for church 
work. No seminary can limit its investi- 
gation to the subject-matter of Christian- 
ity without restricting the vision of min- 
isters and the heritage of the church. 
There are some materials, for instance, 
in human biography, which are of ines- 
timable service to the parish prophet. 
Great sheaves of the findings, and stories 
of the devotions of scientists, are essen- 
tial to make life worthy for the local 
parishioner. The wonders and beauties 
of Mother Nature constitute a source of 
materials which no religious teacher can 
afford to neglect without doing injustice 
to God and to the individual soul. The 
desires of various races of men, the am- 
bitions of the working classes, the policies 
of contemporary political states, cannot 
be overlooked without loss of focus in 
the issues of the Kingdom of God. So 
the range of significant materials for re- 
ligious education in the local parish 
widens. No subject-matter in the long 
past or in the fleeting present is to be dis- 
missed which can be utilized to shed light 
on the meaning of life and lend dynamic 
to the individual in his struggle for moral 
and spiritual status. 

To raise the question as to which type 
of material the seminary instructor should 
hold in higher esteem,—that emanating 
from Christian sources or that arising 
from other religions and from other than 
religious phases of human life, does not 
seem to the writer to meet the issue quite 


‘fairly. Is not this the test of superiority 


—What material can the churchman use 
most pointedly to unfold the wings of 
imagination to help folks see life whole 
and expectant? And what material can 
he muster to open the floodgates of their 
emotions to make such idealism as they 
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have dreamed realism in home, shop, and 
street? Subject-matter taken out of 
Christian history does not always prove 
the best resources for this activistic end. 
The skilful teacher will discover that he 
can use the simple stuff of every day ex- 
perience to quicken his parishioners, if he 
has ears to hear and eyes to see the work- 
ings of the good-Samaritan God on the 
byways of open country or urban areas. 
It should be remembered that not the 
source of the text but its utility marks 
its right to be registered as fit for relig- 
ious ends. What a loss would incur to 
church forces if the seminary taught its 
men that the only materials of religious 
education were the resources of historic 
Christianity! The seminary virtually 
does this if it does not make a place on 
its roster of courses for the use of extra- 
Christian literature and experience in 
parish service. 

(3) The Technique of Parish Ad- 

ministration. 

If the church in the local parish is to 
sponsor a redeeming life motivation and 
forge instruments of spiritual service, 
then it requires a location, a plant, equip- 
ment, an organization of forces, and a 
program to carry out its projected func- 
tions. This necessitates in this division 
of the Department of Parish Administra- 
tion such courses as, church utilities, the 
church and worship, the schools of the 
church, church expansion at home and 
abroad, methods of teaching religion, and 
types of church leadership in the commu- 
nity. This sounds like a rather heavy 
order. It is, but how to shear away 
courses from the roster without grave 
neglect to the prospective parish prophet 
and engineer seems to the writer quite 
impossible. What does it profit a man 
if he know historical Christianity but has 
not a program for the present generation 
of men? Or what should a man give in 
exchange for social fitness to lead? Both 
perspectives are eminently important. 


Both can be learned simultaneously in a 
vocationally-pitched seminary program. 


An introductory word will be offered in 
favor of the aforementioned courses in 
technique in what follows. 

The minister-to-be is familiarized in 
class-room with the types of church plants 
and equipments being developed today to 
meet the various orders of community 
need. He will recognize a preaching- 
post, a box-car building, an Akron-style 
institution, a sectarian agency, a commu- 
nity-centre church, a college chapel, or a 
three unit worship, educational, and recre- 
ational plant. He will learn how to evalu- 
ate these orders of churches in terms of 
geographical and social location. This 
latter qualification presumes acquaintance 
with the sociology of religion and with 
methods of parish survey. The student 
is also versed in the range and function- 
ary purposes of such types of equipment 
as clutter or adorn these many forms of 
institutions of mercy and love. 

No course in the seminary requires 
more careful treatment than that dealing 
with the church and worship. Much that 
Christians do in the name of worship is 
neither congratulatory to themselves nor 
complimentary to the good God they pro- 
pose to fellowship. The high art of pro- 
moting worship has yet to be considered 
seriously in evangelical churches. Prob- 
ably no exercise of the church might 
contribute more to mortals than a genu- 
inely sacred hour of communion with the 
invisible sources of personal peace, social 
poise, and redemptive power, providing 
that communion is rooted in the interests 
and well-being of this mundane sphere. 
The technique of worship should occupy 
a chief chair in the synagogue of study. 

Christian forces are championing an in- 
creasing number of schools. It is a real 
question whether they are not adding 
“school” machinery ad infinitum without 
any very marked increase in religious re- 
turns or in co-ordinated activity. Read- 
ers are familiar with the Sunday school, 
church vacation school, the week-day 
school of religion, the school of missions, 
the catechetical or church membership 
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school, the community training school, 
the summer institute for Christian work- 
ers, and so on. To sidetrack these poten- 
tially invaluable institutions of Christian- 
ity in seminary training is to give men the 
illusive impression that this world may be 
saved by the orations of the preacher or 
evangelist. As civilization is moving it 
is likely men are to be moved less and less 
by the pleadings or petitions of the in- 
clined homilist. Most adults, except the 
crowd-minded, are beyond the power of 
radical change under the spell of the hor- 
tatory word. They are inclined to con- 
versions frequent in genuine forum and 
class-room conferences. Children and 
youth are subject to distinct guidance 
under the administration of standard edu- 
cational work. The minister who would 
be reproductive in his professional en- 
deavors will give much time, training, and 
laboratory effort to the schools of the 
church. Historically untutored laymen 
and women, whose one saving grace often 
was their consecration, have carried this 
load. The time is ripe when church 
schoo!s must have normal-trained facul- 
ties and high grade departmental equip- 
ment; they must Sponsor most approved 
educational theory, and, climactically, be 
suffused with a high-minded Christian 
devotion, in order to win a place in the 
competition of contemporary school sys- 
tems. 

A very important church movement is 
the missionary project. Few interests in 
the national administration of denomina- 
tions call for larger investment of man- 
hood and money. Very obviously the 
seminary will not treat this aspect of 
parish life as insignificant. A place will 
be provided in curricular program for 
the investigation of mission history, meth- 
ods of Christian pronaeanda, present day 
clashes of world cultures and ideals, the 
rishts of indigenous Christians to work 
out their own philosophy of religion and 
sect. Such maior questions in current 
Christian strategy cannot be shelved in 
the seminary without pronounced loss of 


statesmanship in the denomination and 
of world-mindedness in the local parish. 

Provision should be made for a con- 
sideration of methods of promoting re- 
ligion in church, home, and community. 
The simple frugal fare of grandparents 
in matters religious is utterly inadequate 
to command the regard of this genera- 
tion. Aggressive churchmen are ferret- 
ing out every conceivable suggestion to 
release the religious motive in the com- 
plicated and heated business of contem- 
porary living. Such agencies of science 
as the radio, electric lighting schemes, 
sky-scraper hotel-churches; such institu- 
tions of advertising as the public press, 
the wayside pulpit, the magazine page; 
such tricks of the trade as Rotary and 
Kiwanis use to provoke face to face re- 
lations of loyalty and consolidation ; such 
leaves of experience from the stage as 
the use of drama, pageantry and choral 
exercises; the features of the game, the 
dance, and other play orders—all have 
been commissioned in effort to capitalize 
human energy for religious ends. The 
church is testing religion by both precept 
and project. The individual does not 
necessarily transfer the spirit of Jesus 
from the class-room study of the scrip- 
tures to the work-a-day world in which he 
forges his selfhood. Can men teach re- 
ligion, or must they provide ways and 
means in churches and parishes for re- 
ligion to be lived in order to be learned? 
This is more than a conundrum. The 
seminary vocationally bent will give its 
men introduction to such experiments as 
are proving valid in releasing and mul- 
tiplying the productivity of social religion. 

At least one more subject requires at- 
tention. The aims of the church in the 
life of society are becoming an ever more 
fascinating issue. Resolutions of national 
conventions or historical encyclicals of 
sects are insufficient to define the objec- 
tives of Christianity. How shall men 
meet more favorably the problem of rela- 
tion of church and state? Who has best 
tempered the attitude of the ecclesia to- 
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ward youth revolt, law enforcement, lot- 
teries? What skills promise most for 
justice in industry, or democracy in racial 
and class systems? When shall men learn, 
and learn to curb, the international forces 
of trade and diplomacy that lead to brute 
war? To presume that once folks are 
Christians these diverse questions will 
take care of themselves is to repudiate 
social responsibility in religious faith and 
to resolve Christianity into a benighted 
selfishness. To assume that there are 
self-evident Christian principles, the ap- 
plication of which would clear away all 
local and universal human shortcomings, 
is to hide behind a visionary and intel- 
lectualistic religious role, which indus- 
trial, political and recreational exploiters 
may well laugh at as they pursue their 
nefarious traffic in mortals. The sooner 
Christians recognize that they possess no 
utopia for the ills of the world, the bet- 
ter. A beautiful message or a pious 
prayer will not perform the saving mir- 


acle. Men must begin by living and la- 
boring as Jesus did. They must com- 
mit their adventurous souls to work out 
practical policies of human redemption, 
which win approval as they actually ac- 
complish the divine ends for which they 
were intended. No seminary chooses to 
be a quack doctor or a silent onlooker in 
this gloriously dangerous world-wrestle 
for moral supremacy. The training 
school of the churchman resolves to be 
prophetic and engineering in this big busi- 
ness. Courses of study will therefore 
be offered in which men are brought face 
to face with the vital issues in local, 
larger and world communities through 
which humans are in process of carving 
out their destiny. And all of the re- 
sources of history and intelligence will 
be commandeered to set in action powers 
of personality, to disintegrate the forces 
of evil, and to liberate the fruits of the 
spirit of good will, justice and harmony 
within the human family. 





CRITICISMS AND COMMENTS ON PROFESSOR 
COLE’S ARTICLE* 


With the purpose of Professor Cole’s 
article, which is to bring theological edu- 
cation into closer touch with the problems 
of real life and so to carry out more con- 
sistently than is now being done the pur- 
pose of the seminary as a vocational 
school, one can have only sympathy. 
Professor Cole calls attention to many 
real evils in present methods of theolog- 
ical education and makes suggestions 
which are worthy of sympathetic and 
thoughtful consideration. His main con- 
tention, however, fails to carry convic- 
tion because of his failure to make cer- 
tain elementary distinctions which are 
basic to any adequate treatment of the 
subject. I have space to point out only 
two of these failures in discrimination. 

*Sixteen comnetent peonle were asked to write out 
criticisms of Professor Cole’s article. Because of lack 


of time and other reasons, many were not able to 
comply with the request. 


(1) In his preliminary analysis of con- 
flicting theories of education, Professor 
Cole identifies those who believe that the 
older subjects of theological education, 
and particularly the Bible, should remain 
central in the theological curriculum with 
those who hold an authoritarian and 
precritical view of religion, contrast- 
ing with them the representatives of 
the new discipline of religious edu- 
cation who regard the place of the Bible 
and the older disciplines in the seminary 
curriculum as an open question. One 
may admit that the question whether the 
Bible, Christian theology, and the his- 
tory of the church, which have hitherto 
formed the staples of theological educa- 
tion, should or should not retain their 
present place in the curriculum is one 
which should be discussed on its merits. 
But to approach this discussion with the 
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assumption that all those who take the 
affirmative position do so because they 
conceive it their task “to mediate a su- 
pernaturalistic and authoritative knowl- 
edge” is to fly in the face of the facts. 
There are many theological teachers who 
are just as dissatisfied as Professor Cole 
with present methods of seminary in- 
struction and just as committed to the 
wholehearted acceptance of scientific 
methods of study, who believe, for rea- 
sons that seem to them good and suff- 
cient, that what is needed in theological 
education today is not the substitution of 
other subjects of study, but the treat- 
ment of those subjects in a new context 
and with a different method. They may 
be right or they may be wrong. At least 
the reasons which lead them to this view 
deserve a consideration which Professor 
Cole has not given in this article. 

(2) A similar confusion marks his 
treatment of his own subject matter. The 
new discipline of religious education in 
its present form includes three very dif- 
ferent and entirely separable elements: 

1. A philosophy of religion which 
carries its insistence upon democracy 
in religion to the point where it is 
neutral to the claim of Christianity to 
be the universal religion and regards 
the attempt to bring out the continuity 
of the Christian experience through a 
reinterpretation of the historic doc- 
trines as a bit of outworn superstition; 

2. A group of scientific studies, 
such as the psychology of religion and 
the history of education, which furnish 
a valuable addition to the material of 
theological study ; 

3. The development of a technique 
of study through discussion and ex- 
periment which the representatives of 
the new discipline seem to regard as 
the necessary consequence of their own 
educational philosophy, but which may 
be combined with quite different edu- 
cational methods and a different phil- 
osophy of religion. 


Failure to distinguish between these 
quite different conceptions of religious 
education creates a needless misunder- 
standing of the new discipline and is re- 
sponsible for no small part of the preju- 
dice with which it is often regarded. 
Professor Cole’s strictures upon the 
methods of his colleagues in other depart- 
ments would meet with a more sympa- 
thetic response if he would devote a pro- 
portionate amount of time to dealing 
with the difficulties which his own de- 
partment presents to those who share his 
dissatisfaction with present methods of 
theological education and who desire, as 
he does, to fit the seminaries to deal more 
adequately than they now do with the 
conditions which will face their students 
in the world of today. 

William Adams Brown, 
Union Theological Seminary. 





The form of Professor Cole’s article 
is not without significance for the sub- 
ject with which the article deals. The 
article is written in an extraordinary jar- 
gon, in which such phrases as “culture 
world,” “human-cosmic co - operative 
goodwill,” “value forces,” “personal 
problem clinics,” “human natire special- 
ists,’ “leadership demands,” with a ver- 
itable riot of hyphenated words, produce 
a rather strange impression upon those 
who are traditionalists in the linguistic 
sphere. I do not underestimate the im- 
portance of a technical vocabulary. In 
the higher mathematics, no doubt, it is a 
necessary labor-saving device. But for 
the very simple ideas which are expressed 
by Professor Cole’s paper, I am bound 
to say that I think plain English would 
have answered as well. 

The use of good, plain English is, in- 
deed, by no means an easy thing; and in 
order to acquire facility in it one must 
have a totally different kind of education 
from that which is advocated by Pro- 
fessor Cole. Hence my objection to the 


form of the paper is, I think, no mere 
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carping criticism, but is intimately con- 
nected with my objection to the educa- 
tional theory that the paper sets forth. 

That educational theory is apparently 
what is called the “vocational” theory. 
The gist of it apparently is that educa- 
tion is intended merely to help people in 
the art of living. There is a sense in 
which I should agree with that program. 
But the difficulty comes when we ask 
what the art of living means. Does it 
mean merely the production and con- 
tinuance by humanity of the largest 
amount of physical life upon this planet? 
If it means that, then I am not a dev- 
otee of it. The true aim of education 
I think, is not merely to enable men and 
women to make a living, but it is to give 
them those things which make living 
worth while. 

Hence I am opposed to the “practical” 
obsession of modern educational method ; 
the curricula of our schools and colleges 
should not, I think, be determined by im- 
mediate practical needs. Fortunately, in- 
deed, the antinomy between the impon- 
derable and the utilitarian aspects of 
education is not an absolute one. In the 
long run, the appalling spiritual impover- 
ishment which would be brought about 
by the application of Professor Cole’s 
utilitarian theory would react unfavor- 
ably even in the physical realm. If you 
take away from the human race the high 
things that make living worth while, the 
joy of living will be gone; and having 
no longer the will to live, the human race 
will sink into decay. Our practical men 
are sometimes very impractical indeed. 

Very impractical, at any rate, is the 
riotous dissipation of effort which the 
modern utilitarian theory of education, 
especially in America, has brought forth. 
In the effort to give the student an im- 
mediate solution of practical problems, 
we have been failing to give him those 
intellectual tools which are necessary 
whatever his problems may be. It is no 
wonder that we are witnessing a lament- 
able intellectual decline. A return to 


simplicity is the crying educational need 
of the hour. 

But if that may be said with regard 
to education in general, what shall we 
say about theological education in par- 
ticular? 

At this point Professor Cole rightly 
observes that the ingredients of the the- 
ological curriculum will be determined 
by the view which the institution holds 
regarding the religious issue of the day. 
If it be held that God has supernaturally 
imparted a fund of information about 
himself in the Bible, then of course the 
study of that information will form the 
major part of the curriculum; but if it 
be held that the preacher has no such 
message from outside, but is dependent 
for what he says upon an induction 
formed from conditions in this world, 
then the curriculum must be shaped ac- 
cordingly, and it must deal not primarily 
with the Bible but with what Professor 
Cole calls “folks.” 

I have adopted the former alternative ; 
Professor Cole the latter: so that when 
we each of us speak about a theological 
seminary we are speaking about totally 
different things. 

But even from Professor Cole’s point 
of view there are certain questions which 
emerge with regard to his educational 
plans. I have no quarrel, indeed, with 
his proposed department of “Parish Ad- 
ministration.” But I doubt whether even 
on the basis of Professor Cole’s religi- 
ous views, to say nothing of my own, the 
scope of this department could be made 
quite so broad as he would make it. It 
is really astonishing what the graduate 
of a theological seminary according to 
Professor Cole would need to know— 
about everything except God. Since he 
is to deal with “folks” when he gets out 
into the ministry, he must know all about 
“folks’”—their observed behavior, their 
family life, their wider social and eco- 
nomic relationships. 

But why should all these things be 
learned just in the theological seminary? 
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We have other educational agencies fully 
equipped to deal with them. The follow- 
ing program, therefore, might be proposed 
for the prospective minister who would 
equip himself as Professor Cole would 
have him equipped. First, after graduat- 
ing from college, he should study three 
years at a theological seminary. There 
he might still be permitted to obtain some 
acquaintance with the Bible and with 
church history—of course, all with a 
purely mundane and practical aim. Then 
he should spend four years at a medical 
school—since it would obviously be un- 
wise for him to practice psychiatry, as 
Professor Cole would have him do, with- 
out a thorough medical training. Then 
he should spend three years at a univer- 
sity and obtain a doctor’s degree in psy- 
chology ; then he should follow the same 
program in sociology, and then in eco- 
nomics. Then, after a course in business 
administration and possibly some other 
things, he might enter into the ministry— 
if he had survived. Whether his con- 
gregation would survive is, of course, 
quite a different question. 

Fortunately, we do not think that such 
a program is necessary. It is not neces- 
sary because the minister ought to be 
not a Jack-of-all-trades but a specialist. 

But in what branch should he be a 
specialist? Many persons would answer 
that he should be a specialist in religion. 
I do not know whether Professor Cole 
would agree with this answer; for I am 
not clear whether he allows to religion 
any distinct sphere. But as a matter of 
fact there is such a sphere, and there 
should be specialists to deal with it. It 
is not necessary for the specialist in 
religion to be also a specialist in sociology 
or economics. His own field is large 
enough. 

For my part I think that the minister 
should be not merely a specialist in re- 
ligion but a specialist in the Christian 
religion; and above all he should be ac- 
quainted with the message upon which 
the Christian religion is based. No doubt 


the application of that message to the 
people of the present day is a difficult 
process. The work of the minister no 
doubt has connections with many depart- 
ments of life. But it is a great mistake 
to think that that work of application 
should be learned solely or chiefly at 
school. On the contrary, it is best learned 
by experience, and in the learning of it 
perhaps even that “common sense” upon 
which Professor Cole is so severe might 
have its place. What the theological sem- 
inary has to do is to provide not every- 
thing that the minister needs, but rather 
those particular things which can best be 
learned not by experience but in school. 
Conceived as being based upon a mes- 
sage from God, the work of the minister 
is the greatest work in all the world. 
Such a work is certainly needed today. 
What men and women really need, and 
what to a very considerable extent they 
consciously want, is not a minister who 
knows “folks,” but a minister who knows 
God. 
J. Gresham Machen, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 





The question of religious education dis- 
cussed by Professor Cole has two as- 
pects: (1), the introduction of the sub- 
ject of religious education into the pres- 
ent curriculum; (2), its future place in 
the remade curriculum. 

(1) The preliminary place of religious 
education in the seminary curriculum. 

We have inherited curricula from the 
past. Many of these are haphazard prod- 
ucts; others have back of them a philoso- 
phy of enlightened educators. I have 
just examined one published in 1831. Its 
point of view was functional. There was 
not a rigid departmentalization according 
to the problems of experts investigating 
certain fields, but an arrangement to fur- 
nish increasing mastery in the functions 
of the minister. The man trained under 
that system was undoubtedly better pre- 
pared for his day than the student of 
today for his day. 
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As time went on there was increased 
specialization with the emphasis upon de- 
partments. The enrichment of the cur- 
riculum came through the introduction 
of new courses. Religious education is 
the latest candidate for recognition. To 
secure a place for religious education it 
was necessary to introduce new courses 
on time surrendered from other depart- 
ments. As a new subject it has required 
a special emphasis in these definitely de- 
partmental courses. We are all at this 
stage. Our immediate problems are in 
this given situation. Such being the case, 
what can we do? What are the most 
valuable courses and how can they be 
related to other elements in the course? 

(a) The psychology of learning. One 
of the most serious faults of the older 
curriculum was its failure to study the 
laws of learning. Its effort was directed 
chiefly to presenting the truth but did 
not ask how the mind acquired truth. 
As we have come to think of teaching as 
guiding the learning process, the funda- 
mental question for the teacher is: Iiow 
do people learn? This can be related 
to the work in homiletics and made pre- 
liminary to it and so woven into the 
fabric of the present course. 

(b) The psychology of childhood and 
youth. Another failure of the older cur- 
riculum was the scant attention it gave 
to human nature. It studied the theo- 
logical theories regarding man, but did 
not study man. Here is a study which 
can be related to the course on the Doc- 
trine of Man to enrich it and correct it. 

(c) Organization and administration. 
This course should be entered in the pres- 
ent curriculum in connection with courses 
in homiletics and social service which 
have to do with organization and admin- 
istration. This arrangement would se- 
cure adequate recognition and would lead 
to the consideration of these problems in 
their natural setting as parts of the gen- 
eral problem. 

Outside of these fundamentals there is 


a field of electives which can cover many 
phases of the work. 

(2) The future place of religious edu- 
cation in a remade curriculum. 

We must be looking forward to a new 
curriculum which is in the process of 
construction, confident that the underly- 
ing philosophy of education will be sum- 
moned to offer the solution. Certain 
principles are definite in that reconstruc- 
tion. 

(a) The curriculum will be functional. 
Here we must avoid certain dangers at- 
taching to the vocational idea. There is 
a vocational training which results in 
the notorious specialist “who knows more 
and more about less and less.” The vo- 
cation of the minister has a breadth and 
significance which must be justly recog- 
nized. His function concerns human na- 
ture and its remaking. It is a function 
of diagnosis and prescription. It is the 
leadership of insight and inspiration in 
the Kingdom of God. The course must 
be remade in the light of this function. 

(b) The curriculum will be organized 
about the activities of the student. We 
suffer most of all from a departmental- 
ized curriculum. The increasing body of 
material calls for the specialist in the 
faculty, with the result that the curricu- 
lum has been sliced up into little special- 
ized sections. The student takes a great 
variety of these two-hour courses and 
finds few large units which draw mate- 
rial from many departments. The cur- 
riculum should give units of activity and 
achievement for the student, to which the 
various departments contribute as the 
need arises. The department would no 
longer be the center of organization. 

(c) The content of the curriculum will 
be enriched in material and in the severity 
of the demands. There is some tendency 
towards bird’s-eye courses which. seek 
simply to orient the student. They fail 
miserably, for the student lacks the in- 
formation which can be oriented. With 
the functional point of view there must 
come the demand for the most thorough 
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courses accompanied by proper orienta- 
tion. The material must be humanized 
and reorganized with greater depth and 
breadth of significance. 

In such a reorganization religious edu- 
cation must become integral. Its task 
in the seminary will not be to make the 
specialist within a narrow field but to 
contribute its part to training leaders, 
whatever the individual’s particular phase 
of work. The merely vocational special- 
ist with resources and insight for his 
one field alone is not the interest of this 
department but the interpretation of the 
whole field and the training of specialists 
who have a breadth of understanding. 
This is a task for which every depart- 
ment of religious education should pre- 
pare itself. 

James Percival Berkeley, 
Newton Theological Institute 





Professor Cole has emphasized the 
necessity for planning the curriculum of 
any school on the basis of the actual serv- 
ices to be rendered by the graduates. 
This is, of course, sound. The best theo- 
logical schools are attempting thus to cor- 
relate the curriculum with the actual 
conditions which the young minister must 
meet in his life work. 

What is most needed in this endeavor 
is the discovery of definite ways in which 
reliable information may be secured. 
Professor Cole showers upon us a be- 
wildering array of questions to be asked. 
Perhaps they all ought to be asked. But 
not all at once. Some are more funda- 
mental than others. Some need imme- 
diate attention. Others can wait without 
serious damage. What I failed to get 
from the article was a guiding perspec- 
tive. I was not sure just what kind of 


questions ought to be asked first; and 
I was even more uncertain as to how 
the desired information could be obtained. 
The article seems to me to illustrate a 
desirable attitude for theological instruc- 
tors; but it does not furnish much guid- 
ance in the revision of a curriculum. 


A second impression made upon me 
by the article was its individualistic point 
of view. The individual person is taken 
as the center around which all religious 
teaching should be organized. It may be 
readily granted that educational methods 
too often iznore individual temperaments 
and aptitudes. But it is well to raise the 
question whether the aim of education is 
solely to develop individual capacities. 
Is it not rather to put the individual into 
contact with the resources of human 
knowledge and achievement, and to fur- 
nish him with the technique to enable him 
to know how to find out what he wants 
to know? Is there not a danger that 
excessive diagnosis of individual pecu- 
liarities may breed spiritual hypochon- 
driacs? Is not a wholesome life likely 
to be relatively free from the necessity 
of painful analysis? 

Specifically, this question which I have 
raised has to do with what seems to me 
to be a minimizing of the church in the 
way in which Professor Cole conceives 
the task of the Christian minister. Re- 
ligion for most people is a far less indi- 
vidualistic matter than seems to be pre- 
supposed by Professor Cole. The vast 
majority of religious persons are con- 
scious primarily of their membership in 
a church, which stands for them as the 
religious institution in which the spiritual 
welfare of men is looked after. Is re- 
ligion best cultivated by dealing with in- 
dividuals as such? or by creating the 
finest possible church life in which indi- 
viduals may experience that expansion of 
soul which always comes from member- 
ship in a great social enterprise? 

Finally, it may be well to raise a some- 
what fundamental question. Does re- 
ligion belong to the arts or to the sci- 
ences? The general outcome of scientific 
analysis is a technique of manipulation. 
The general outcome of artistic training 
is the ability to feel values. I have the 
impression that religious education in its 
wholesome reaction from the sentimen- 
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talism of the past is perhaps permitting 
its conceptions of proper procedure to be 
influenced to a considerable extent by the 
scientific analysis provided by the psy- 
chological and social sciences. Whether 
the leader in religious education should 
have his attention primarily fixed on the 
processes of experience, or primarily on 
the great ideal-producing artistic and lit- 
erary interpretations of religion, is a 
question which might profitably be asked. 
Perhaps there is some value in continu- 
ing to make divinity students acquainted 
with the great traditional religious litera- 
ture without always bringing to the front 


the specific reaction of individuals to that 
literature. 

For the challenging point of view of 
Professor Cole’s article I am grateful. I 
am not sure that all departments of a 
seminary can be profitably organized as 
aspects of religious education. Religious 
living means the acquirement of great 
mystical reaches of the imagination; and 
these are perhaps acquired more often 
through a less specialized kind of analysis 
of moods than would be implied by Pro- 
fessor Cole’s very pragmatic conception. 

Gerald Birney Smith, 
The University of Chicago. 





RESPONSIBLE CO-OPERATIVE THINKING: AN 
EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING TECHNIQUE 


WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER* 


On the basis of certain assumptions re- 
garding the nature and objectives of the 
educative process, the writer began some 
years ago an experiment in responsible 
co-operative thinking as a technique in 
teaching method. Experience in its use 
with college and university students has 
led him to a firm confidence in its effec- 
tiveness as an instrument for securing 
certain fundamental educational values 
and in its validity as a scientific proce- 
dure. The writer’s dependence upon the 
experience of other workers in the field 
of teaching technique will readily be 
recognized by his colleagues. In certain 
aspects of the process he has attempted 
to press the experiment into relatively 
unexplored areas, particularly in the 
technique of responsible student partici- 
pation and co-operative thinking. This 
record of experience is submitted as a 
contribution to further experimentation 
in the field of teaching technique. 

The significance of the experiment de- 
rives from the educational assumptions 
upon which the technique is based and the 
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degree in which these values are fur- 
thered by it. The fundamental assump- 
tion is that learning at its best takes place 
most advantageously through the whole- 
hearted and responsible participation of 
the learner in a shared thinking situation. 
Traditional method has assumed, for the 
most part, that the initiative in the learn- 
ing situation is to be assumed by the 
teacher, that as an authoritative rep- 
resentative of adult society he is to deter- 
mine what the content and procedure of 
the thing learned shal! be, that the learner 
is to assume a more or less receptive and 
passive attitude, and that the learner is 
to be held accountable to the teacher for 
such results as may be attained in the 
form of assimilated knowledge. With 
such a mental pattern, the end result of 
teaching has inevitably been that educa- 
tion is identified with instruction, that the 
“mastery” of organized bodies of “knowl- 
edge” is the criterion of effective teach- 
ing, and that both the process and the 
results of the thinking of others are un- 
critically accepted at the hands of those 
who are the custodians of the traditions 
of the race. In view of the dynamic, out- 
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reaching, restlessly curious, and experi- 
mental character of human nature, it is 
little to be wondered at that much of 
education from the elementary grades up 
through the high school, the college, and 
even the university has dulled the mind 
of youth and destroyed by ruthless in- 
hibition the eager curiosity upon which 
all vital creative education rests. In op- 
position to this view, it is assumed that 
learning is a relative affair—a matter of 
stages of achievement in the courageous 
and adventurous search after reality, and 
that the most finished scholar is himself 
an eager learner, forever pressing his 
quest for truth into those unexplored 
areas that lie beyond the farthest fron- 
tiers of inherited tradition or present 
knowledge. On this assumption, the 
scholar takes his position quite humbly 
in the midst of a group of eager minds, 
some of whom are making their first ad- 
ventures into what, to them, is an as yet 
uncharted continent of reality. Into this 
fellowship of learning the scholar-teacher 
admits the neophytes of learning, sharing 
with them his own enthusiasm for learn- 
ing, his processes of discovery, and the 
results of his own research. 

A second assumption has to do with 
the qualities of mind that education should 
seek to develop in those who must carry 
through the experiment in democracy 
which we have undertaken in America. 
The mental attitudes that make possible 
and guarantee the continuation of an auto- 
cratic society are those that make pos- 
sible the passive, obedient, and uncritical 
acceptance of authoritative tradition, 
mores, and values to which time, custom, 
and the guardians of the status quo have 
imparted a coercive sanction. The suc- 
cess of “the democratic way of life” de- 
pends upon the development within so- 
ciety of persons who take an originative, 
evaluating, and responsible attitude to- 
ward the points of view, customs, and 
values by which society has lived and 
accomplished its achievements in the past 
and toward the new points of view and 


freshly emerging ways of doing things in 
the ever-changing social experience. By 
no means does this mean a lessened rever- 
ence for the knowledge of the past, but 
rather an even greater appreciation of 
the priceless worth of its experience. It 
does mean, however, the re-orientation 
of the minds of the youth who are to 
assume the responsibility for carrying 
forward-moving experience into the fu- 
ture which it is creating. It means the 
critical sifting and evaluation of that past 
experience and the bringing of that ex- 
perience into functional relations with 
the fresh problems and responsibilities of 
a changing world in terms of interpreta- 
tion and control. In view of the fact 
that education is the most effective in- 
strument we have yet discovered for cre- 
ating such mental attitudes, it follows that 
those. who are intrusted with the respon- 
sibility of teaching should have a new 
awareness with reference to the qualities 
of mind they are creating. 

A third assumption places the value of 
process on a par with, if not above, the 
subject-matter of the thing learned. How- 
ever great may be the value of knowledge 
as such, or of knowledge viewed in its 
functional relations to forward-moving 
personal and social experience, the basic 
need of growing persons is the acquisition 
of a technique of dealing intelligently 
with whatever sorts of situations may 
present themselves in the course of hu- 
man living. The immediate and concrete 
experience is soon over with, but the 
necessity of dealing wisely and fruitfully 
with new situations abides. In a world 
changing as rapidly as ours, it is inevi- 
table that the content of experience will 
constantly change. How to abstract from 
concrete experiences their meanings and 
an effective way of dealing with other 
similar experiences—how to take a prob- 
lem-solving attitude toward situations, 
how to break situations up into their 
significant constituent elements, how to 
criticise our present points of view and 
values, how to search for and evaluate 
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outcomes, how to carry purposes through, 
how to profit by experience—these are 
the supreme concerns of teaching tech- 
nique. This is to say that masterful think- 
ing rather than the mere assimilation of 
subject-matter is the proper end-point of 
creative teaching. 

A fourth assumption is that thinking is, 
on the whole, a social process. This is 
obvious when thinking is viewed in, its 
cumulative aspects through a long period 
of time during which generation after 
generation, by pressing its search for 
truth beyond the boundaries of present 
knowledge, adds to and corrects the pres- 
ent fund of knowledge and achievement. 
It is equally true that thinking at any mo- 
ment is greatly stimulated by a social 
situation in which mind is interacting 
with mind in the pursuit of an intellectual 
enterprise. Here too are involved not 
only intellectual values, but social values 
as well. It is the very essence of democ- 
racy which, at its best, is fundamentally 
a form of associated living, that persons 
should be able to enter into a common 
thinking experience involving social situ- 
ations, shared bodies of knowledge, a 
common fund of experience, and the 
ability to project common purposes and 
see them through. Capacity for and 
habits of critical collective thinking as a 
basis for intelligent and effective social 
action is an absolute necessity of democ- 
racy. 

Another assumption is that thinking 
must arrive somewhere. In order to do 
this, a group about to engage in an enter- 
prise of responsible, co-operative thinking 
must determine for itself its objectives 
and, at least in a tentative manner, the 
steps by which it proposes to arrive at 
the objectives. In this respect two essen- 
tial conditions of thinking have to be 
mediated. One is the arrival at a fruitful 
outcome; the other is the securing of a 
large degree of spontaneity and flexibility 
in the process. Apparently these two in- 
terests are in conflict; in reality they are 
only different aspects of the same process. 


Still another assumption is that in order 
to arrive at fruitful outcomes, thinking 
must be adequate, accurare, and depend- 
able knowledge to work with. Otherwise, 
what is easily mistaken for th:aking may 
be only unverified opinion or the ration- 
alization of assumptions or prejudices 
already uncritically accepted. At best, 
the use of knowledge that is already in 
the mind limits the range and depth of 
thinking. 

A final assumption is that the position 
of the teacher in this responsible co-oper- 
ative thinking process is that of an in- 
spirer, a counselor, a sympathetic and 
understanding guide. His status is that 
of a member of the group whose influence 
rests, not upon the supports of external 
authority, but upon his own more ade- 
quate knowledge of the field, his deeper 
and truer insights, his command of a 
surer technique, and his wider experience 
in attacking new problems in such a way 
as to force them to yield to analysis and 
fruitful resolution. As a matter of fact, 
the resourceful teacher who is deeply 
imbued with the spirit of scholarship, who 
brings to his leadership a firm command 
of his field, and who possesses an en- 
thusiasm for the quest for new truth, has 
little, if any, occasion for falling back 
upon the authority with which the in- 
stitution invests him. If and when he is 
forced by the breakdown of his personal 
and intellectual leadership to fall back 
upon institutional authority, he should 
recognize the fact that to that extent he 
has lost his grip upon the most vital and 
effective educational situation. 

Against the background of such as- 
sumptions as these, the first step in the 
experiment is to secure a psychological 
situation favorable to group thinking in 
the physical arrangement of the room 
itself. For this purpose the conventional 
arrangement of the class-room with its 
teacher’s desk, its elevated platform, and 
its serried and formal rows of seats, is 
entirely unsuited. It is based upon an 
entirely different set of assumptions and 
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results in a different set of relationships. 
The psychological pattern which it sym- 
bolizes is that of a teacher in authority 
whose function it is to impart an organ- 
ized body of subject-matter, whether by 
lecture or text-book, to receptive students 
whose function it is to “master” the in- 
formation. The initiative here rests with 
the teacher who, without sharing his pur- 
pose with the learners, predetermines 
what shall be taught and how. The 
primary alignment is that between the 
teacher and the individual learner. The 
test of the effectiveness of the teaching 
and learning is the ability of the learner 
to re-cite to the instructor that which the 
instructor has first cited to him. This is 
the very old, highly respected, and con- 
ventionalized method of the recitation. 
To be sure, teachers of exceptional per- 
sonality and human understanding are 
frequently able, in spite of an unfavor- 
able psychological situation, to induce 
fringes of group participation. But when 
every resource and device of pedagogy 
has been employed to “socialize” the reci- 
tation, the essentially autocratic pattern 
of the situation remains. 

A situation favorable to group think- 
ing may be secured by setting up the 
class-room in the form of a conference 
room, with a large table in the center 
surrounded by chairs for the teacher and 
the members of the group. In this ar- 
rangement the teacher’s position is virtu- 
ally the same as that of the chairman of 
any deliberative group. In addition to 
providing a place for materials and work- 
sheets, the table fixes the focus of think- 
ing in the center of the group and secures 
a person-persons and person-group align- 
ment of relationships. Experimenting 
with the two types of set-up has shown 
that an attempt to use the formal class- 
room arrangement involves the recitation 
type of mind-set to such an extent that 
it is next to impossible to keep the mem- 
bers of the group from “reciting.” 

The next step in the experiment has 
been the adoption of agenda as a basis 





for the formulation of the problems in- 
volved, investigation, group discussion, 
and arriving at fruitful outcomes. At 
the beginning a tentative general agendum 
designed to cover the entire course is sub- 
mitted for study, criticism, and adoption 
with such amendments as the group, after 
discussion, may see fit to make. This 
general agendum attempts to assist the 
group in the formulation of the funda- 
mental problem involved in the investiga. 
tion. It is also designed to assist the 
group in breaking up the fundamental 
problem into its significant constituent 
elements in the form of subsidiary prob- 
lems, each constituting a complete unit in 
itself and contributing in a cumulative 
manner to the movement of thinking to- 
ward the total outcome. In this way a 
problem-solving attitude is secured, a 
general preliminary view of the entire 
undertaking is gained at the beginning, 
the relation of each step to the total un- 
dertaking is perceived, and the learner is 
led to have a sense of the relative values 
of the items involved. In adopting this 
agendum, the group understands it to be 
a working program and, therefore, while 
defining the objective of the enterprise 
and mapping out the approaches to it, is 
to be regarded as flexible and subject to 
modification, for good reasons, in light of 
the movement of thought as the enter- 
prise proceeds. Those problems that 
yield themselves readily and clearly re- 
ceive a minimum of attention, while 
those problems that are involved and dif- 
ficult may be lingered over until they 
yield to fruitful solutions. Sections may 
even be dropped out or others added in 
the course of the enterprise, provided 
they forward the thinking of the group 
in the direction of the objective accepted 
at the beginning. In this way the learner 
genuinely and responsibly participates in 
the enterprise from the beginning and 
becomes jointly responsible with the 
group and the teacher for the final out- 
come. This submission of the objective 
and program of work in the form of an 
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agendum must be a genuine and sincere 
admission of the learners to participation 
and not simply a graceful gesture that 
veils traditional procedure under the pre- 
tense of sharing responsibility. 

The same procedure is followed in the 
case of each agendum for the subsidiary 
problems as for the general agendum for 
the entire course. These agenda, tenta- 
tively formulated by the teacher, are sub- 
mitted well in advance of the discussion 
which is based upon them, for study, crit- 
icism, and adoption by vote, with such 
amendments as the group, after discus- 
sion, may see fit to make. These agenda 
are intended to assist the group in formu- 
lating the smaller units of investigation 
in terms of problems and to further re- 
duce them to their significant constituent 
elements. 

Obviously, in such a procedure there is 
no place for formal assignments. In- 
stead, each agendum carries with it the 
citation of pertinent source material 
either in the form of raw data to be col- 
lected or records of data, viewpoints, and 
interpretations to be found in the library. 
On purpose, the reference to bodies of 
source material is not too specific, it being 
thought better that such an experience in 
learning should introduce students to 
sources in the manner that they will con- 
tinue to use them throughout life in every 
situation that requires thinking. It is a 
fundamental purpose of this technique to 
introduce the student to the entire range 
of the significant literature of the subject 
under discussion. It is also intended that 
in addition to finding his way to and 
through pertinent sources the student 
shall acquire the technique of using 
sources discriminatingly, selectively, and 
always critically. In the nature of the 
case, the sources cited are almost always 
certain to be far in excess of what any 
single student can cover. Beyond the 
materials needed by the learner to get on 
at all with the general aspects of the 
problem, each student is stimulated to 
press on into those aspects of the problem 


in which he is most interested and to cover 
as much of the source material as his 
curiosity prompts and his time permits. 
In this way the different tempers of mind 
in student groups very obviously emerge. 
Conversely, loafing in such a responsible 
and participating group becomes next to 
impossible. 

After the group has adopted a given 
agendum, it adjourns to search the 
sources. Each student formulates his 
personal findings on each of the items in- 
volved in the agendum, citing the sources 
used and supporting his positions with 
data. In this way each member of the 
group has become responsible for the so- 
lution of the same group of problems 
and has handled, for the most part, the 
same general sources. The discussion of 
the class meeting proceeds upon the basis 
of this common experience. Facts are 
checked, differences of opinion are com- 
pared, out of the discussion fresh and 
unexpected insights occur. In this welter 
of discussion it is generally possible for 
the group to think itself together to a 
collective judgment. It not infrequently 
happens, particularly in situations that 
are complex and involved, that there is 
ample room for difference of opinion 
which no amount of discussion can re- 
solve, in which case the problem is left 
open and difference of opinion is recog- 
nized as the best possible outcome. The 
acquiring of a method of thinking to- 
gether is one of the most valuable results 
of this technique. In this respect, co-oper- 
ative thinking through discussion differs 
in the widest possible way from argu- 
ment. Argument, which frequently re- 
sults in the rationalization of assumptions 
already held and in the selective use of 
facts to support positions already taken, 
may only confirm persons in their initial 
positions. Group discussion, with the 
give and take of information, the com- 
parison of viewpoints and experience, and 
the supplementation of tentative conclu- 
sions in a common search after truth, 
leads to open-mindedness, tolerance, abil- 
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ity to see the position of another, and the 
arrival at well-founded convictions on 
the basis of fact. Such a habit of 
mind is not only essential to the mainte- 
nance of one’s intellectual integrity, but 
to the support of the shared experiences 
and responsibilities of democratic living 
by a shared intelligence. 

The time required for the completion 
of each agendum will, of necessity, be 
exceedingly flexible. Since each agendum 
represents a unit of learning, no agendum 
may be considered as having been com- 
pleted until the problem involved has been 
clearly analyzed, the source material 
searched, and the thinking process carried 
through to a fruitful outcome. This may 
require one session; it may require sev- 
eral. The objective decided upon for the 
entire course should always be held in 
mind. The allocation of time to the sub- 
sidiary items requires the exercise of 
judgment as to relative values and a hold- 
ing to those matters that are relevant in 
the face of spontaneous interests that may 
lead nowhere in particular. Experience 
in the use of agenda soon affords a fairly 
reliable judgment as to the size and num- 
ber of units of learning that can be profit- 
ably used within a given period. 

In order to bring the entire thinking 
process to a fruitful outcome, it has been 
found useful to have a recorder for each 
agendum, elected upon nomination of the 
group, who is responsible for formulat- 
ing the findings of the group. After the 
completion of the discussion on a particu- 
lar agendum, at a subsequent session, 
some time having elapsed for giving per- 
spective to the discussion, these findings 
are read and after discussion and amend- 
ment, adopted by vote. An editorial com- 
mittee is appointed by the group to re- 
ceive the findings of each agendum and 
bring the findings of the entire course 
into proper articulation and literary form. 
At the completion of the course, a bound 
copy of the findings is deposited in the li- 
brary as a record of the work of the 
course. In nearly every course the writer 


has conducted the group has, upon its 
own initiative, voted a small fee for the 
expense of having the findings mimeo- 
graphed for distribution among its mem- 
bers. 

At every step in this process the role 
of the teacher as inspirer, counselor, and 
guide is obvious. Setting problems, 
stimulating the group to take a problem- 
solving attitude, seeing that participation 
in the discussion is properly distributed, 
seeing that important factors are not 
overlooked, directing the group to sources 
and helping the students to take an evalu- 
ating attitude toward them, holding the 
group to thinking that is relevant to the 
self-chosen objective, holding the group 
to facts, stimulating original and inde- 
pendent thinking, seeing that thinking is 
carried through—these functions and 
many others suggest the inspiring posi- 
tion the teacher occupies in a vital and 
dynamic learning process. Exacting as. 
it is upon his own scholarship and per- 
sonal resources, its rewards are corre- 
spondingly great. 

Perhaps the most rewarding experience 
which the writer has had with this type 
of technique was the joint preparation 
with this class of a course which he later 
offered in the summer session of one of 
our universities, but which he had not 
previously conducted. This occasion 
seemed to offer precisely the type of situ- 
ation which one might most wish for as a 
perfect teaching situation. Consequently, 
he proposed to his class that instead of 
pursuing the course, teacher and class 
build the course for this specific objective. 
Purposely, work was begun with the class 
without a scratch on paper. The group 
began by formulating the problem in- 
volved (that of the relation of religious 
education to public education). The 
larger problem was analyzed into its 
major constituent elements. The library, 
readers’ guides, and magazines in the gen- 
eral field were searched for source mate- 
rial, with annotations. The agenda for 
the course were formulated as far as time 
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would permit with students unfamiliar 
with such a difficult technique. The be- 
ginning stages of the work were carried 
on temporary work-sheets. In a true 
trial and error method many items tenta- 
tively proposed were abandoned. Details 
were combined and recombined into suit- 
able working units. The course was sub- 
sequently offered in two of our univer- 
sities to advanced graduate students, and 
this exacting test has left unchanged the 
‘undamental set-up of the course, the 
hanges that have been made being in the 
direction of the enrichment of detail. The 
success of this experiment has led the 
writer to wonder whether this more rad- 
ical application of the technique might 
not yield most fruitful results. He has 
not repeated this experiment, chiefly be- 
cause such a natural situation seldom pre- 
sents itself and because, owing to the 
slowness of the process, a certain vivid 
sensing of the problems in their larger 
units must be compensated for by sacrific- 
ing details. 

The effect of this technique upon the 
spirit of the class-room can hardly be 
imagined by those who have not had ex- 
perience with it. A passive attitude gives 
place to an eager, active pursuit of an in- 
telligent enterprise. The sense of origi- 
nality, independence, and responsibility 
gives to each student a feeling of the im- 
portance of his work while the sharing of 
the experience fuses the group into a 
thinking community. It is not an infre- 
quent experience to have students who 
have had a mental attitude of “getting 
by” suggest that they be transferred 
rather than remain as non-producing 
members of the group. The stimulus of 
responsible and creative work results in 
an astonishing amount of work done. 
Students of the more responsive type 
have occasionally been warned against 
spending a disproportionate amount of 


time and energy. One has constantly the 
impression that students are handling liv- 
ing tissue of thought. The group often 
becomes quite unconscious of time and it 
not infrequently happens that the end of 
the session arrives with an impulsion of 
thinking in full course to bridge the gap 
between sessions and to give a positive 
mind-set for the work that is to follow. 
It is practically impossible for a session 
to be dull, even under unfavorable con- 
ditions that would drag a recitation to the 
level of utter boredom. 

And, strangely enough, the stimulus for 
the teacher is not less than that for his 
students. He emerges from this warm, 
pulsating movement of thought exhila- 
rated, not taxed. This fellowship with 
fresh and vigorous minds keeps him ever 
alert and taxes to the utmost his own 
scholarship. It would not be far from 
the truth to say that he* gets from his 
students as much as he gives. 

It takes some initial courage for a 
teacher to submit his proposals, the re- 
sults of his own scholarship, and his pur- 
poses for a course to his students for crit- 
icism and vote, particularly if he means 
precisely what he says when he invites 
them to share responsibility with him. 
Perhaps they will tear up his agenda or 
reject them in toto! But in practice, if 
he is sincere and frank and wholehearted 
in inviting his students into a responsible 
sharing of learning with him, this is pre- 
cisely what does not happen. That which 
the student mind is most eager for is 
the discovery of reality, and his intellect- 
ual integrity, once he is admitted to re- 
sponsible participation, may be as fully 
trusted as that of the teacher. And per- 
haps we who teach with some assurance 
as to the validity of our conclusions and 
processes may profit by the fresh experi- 
ence of youth! 








THE NATIONAL STUDENT CONFERENCE AT 
MILWAUKEE 


GEORGE A. COE* 


T is nearly nine o’clock in the morning 

of January the first. A great city 
drowses after a night of noisy good-bys 
to the old year and of hilarious greetings 
to the new. Shops are closed ; the streets 
are almost deserted; but here and there 
an all-night reveller steps from a hotel 
entrance to a taxicab. 

Then a thousand—two thousand— 
fresh, bright-eyed, untired students sally 
into the streets and hasten to worship, 
and after worship to consideration of the 
great spiritual crises that confront our 
world. 

Here is a miniature picture of the Mil- 
waukee Conference against the back- 
ground of our times—spirit against flesh ; 
purpose against drifting; thought against 
thrills; care for humanity against pleas- 
ure-seeking egoism; Jesus against Mam- 
non; God and eternity against the mad 
delusions of a materialistic civilization. 

The Milwaukee Conference was like 
its predecessors, yet different. Youth's 
up-reaching hands; eyes blinking in un- 
accustomed light, yet insisting upon being 
open ; inexperience groping for something 
beyond itself; idealism, daring, yet afraid 
of itself. All this; but now no revolt 
against dictation from old leaders, and no 
effort to re-make the creeds or re-build 
the structure of the churches. For the 
new theme was the nature, the source, 
and the fruits of the Christian experience 
itself—a question that underlies all creeds, 
all churches, and all religious leadership. 

As in the Evanston conference of a 
year ago, the intention was to awaken stu- 
dents to free religious self-expression in 
relation to the conditions of our modern 
world; but the method was different. 
There was only a little discussion or ques- 
tion-asking by students in the great as- 

*Dr. Coe has just retired from his professorship 
t Teachers College, Columbia University. 


sembly of perhaps 2500; the general ses- 
sions were reserved, for the most part, 
for worship and for speech-making by 
mature, outstanding leaders. The stu- 
dents had opportunity for talking them- 
selves out, however, in discussion groups 
(some two score or so of them), and in 
a variety of purely elective afternoon 
activities. On the last day one general 
assembly was turned over to the delegates 
to use as they would, but they quickly 
showed that the preceding experiences of 
the Conference had not prepared them 
for thinking together in so large a body. 
In other words, variety of experiences 
rather than integration of experience pre- 
vailed. 

It would be possible, in fact, and not 
altogether misleading, to think of the 
whole as a bazaar for displaying and sell- 
ing, wholesale and retail, the spiritual 
goods called Christian. The wholesalers 
were the leaders of worship and the 
platform speakers. The discussion 
groups, which were intended for close in- 
spection of the goods of the wholesalers, 
turned into independent retail booths, 
stands, and market baskets, with plentiful 
“pawing over” of wares and haggling 
about prices. The subsequent afternoon 
offerings were truly amazing. You could 
visit an exhibit; witness a pageant; sip 
tea with students from all the ends of the 
earth while they gave you an entertain- 
ment in costume; visit industrial estab- 
lishments in order to see with your own 
eyes the conditions under which factory 
operatives work; have an interview with 
speakers who had appeared upon the 
platform; meet secretaries of denomina- 
tional boards, missionary and other; or 
attend discussions and conferences. Some 
of these afternoon discussions and con- 
ferences were planned in advance; others 
were organized on the spot*in order to 
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meet rising demands and interests. The 
list of topics is as follows: The relation 
of science and religion; the possibilities 
of prayer; intellectual problems of one’s 
Christian faith; relations of men and 
women; militarism in education; special 
problems of technical schools ; the foreign 
program of the church; the method of a 
student Christian conference; what's 
wrong with education ; students who have 
worked in industry; student volunteers ; 
campus attitudes; International Clubs on 
the campus; the League of Nations from 
a Christian point of view ; the problem of 
war and peace. 

An affluent and—I think—an unprece- 
dented offering! What student could 
fail to find something that appealed to 
him? Who that had any kind of spiritual 
want need go away empty? 

The figure of a spiritual bazaar applies 
to the people as well as to the goods. 
The accredited delegates included mem- 
bers of faculties and association secre- 
taries as well as students, and all were 
equals in the give-and-take of discussion. 
Black and white; brown and yellow; 
western European, central European, 
eastern European; Americans who are not 
from the United States; mystics, prag- 
matists, agnostics; the spiritually hungry 
and the intellectually critical—all jostled 
one another good naturedly, an odd inter- 
mingling of naivete and cosmopolitanism. 
A Russian professor looked interestedly 
on. I would give more than a penny for 
his thoughts! 

The announced motive, or at least 
motif, of the gathering was a great dis- 
satisfaction, which defined itself as lack 
of spiritual dynamic. The student spurts 
at Des Moines, Indianapolis, and Evans- 
ton, and in various fellowships for radical 
consecration, had been disappointing, it 
seems. The vision of a better world, and 
well-intended attacks upon the evils of 
our time have been followed, we are 
given to understand, by a set-back, re- 
bound, sense of futility or at least of 
insufficiency, and a longing for an inner 


resource that shall be adequate for the 
mountainous difficulties that are before 
us. Ss 

“Why not, then,” said the makers of 
the program, “explore the spiritual re- 
sources of Jesus? Let us see how he 
maintained his vivid consciousness of 
God, and thus let us learn how we, too, 
may know God as a living, empowering 
presence. Let us note, moreover, the 
character and the will of God as Jesus 
apprehended him, and thereby learn what 
is the true meaning of life and duty for 
us. Let us betake ourselves to worship 
in order that we may receive an infusion 
of divine power, and in the strength so 
received let us turn again to the tasks in- 
volved in the making of a new world.” 
Lack of inner power, lack of certainty 
(the influence of the scientific movement 
a factor here), and colossal practical 
problems—these on the one hand; Jesus 
and God on the other. These ideas were 
woven into a program after a pattern 
that is roughly as follows: 

1. Make clear and poignant our lack 
of a dynamic. This was done by prepara- 
tory pamphlets, by a speech by Bruce 
Curry, by the opening remarks of Dor- 
othy Richards, and by the conduct of 
worship. 

2. Present Jesus and the God of 
Jesus (Coffin, Gilkey, Phillips, Studdert 
Kennedy), and explain the relation of 
our faith to science (Studdert Kennedy). 

3. Uncover the failure of corporate 
Christianity to follow Jesus (Niebuhr; 
Lew on “How Christians make it difficult 
for the world to believe in Christ,” with 
special reference to China). 

4. Take a look at the great social prob- 
lems and conflicts that confront our 
Christianity (Mordecai Johnson, Kirby 
Page, Niebuhr). 

5. Come back to the significance of 
Jesus, particularly the cross (Studdert 
Kennedy). 

6. Give students an opportunity to 
register any great convictions or decisions 
at which they have arrived (the Saturday 
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morning meeting, with its “Stand and be 
counted” episode). 

7. Once more, in a final word, present 
the Christ-figure as the one reliance for 
power to carry out one’s convictions and 
decisions (Studdert Kennedy). 

Though the dovetailing of factors was 
more intricate than the sketch here given, 
the general method is correctly indicated, 
and from it may be gathered the psych- 
ological and the religious assumptions that 
controlled it. On the whole, endeavor 
was directed towards settling general or 
inclusive questions first, particulars after- 
wards; towards securing a consciousness 
of God first (as an inner, individual expe- 
rience), and then giving attention to hu- 
man need outside oneself ; toward storing 
up power apart from, and in advance of, 
the use to be made of it. 

The scheme did not work. The Con- 
ference started on Tuesday afternoon, 
but the response was little more than that 
of listless respect for elders until Thurs- 
day forenoon, when point 4 was reached. 
Then the temperature suddenly changed. 
Generalities, a glorious past revelation of 
God, the search for inner dynamics, ef- 
forts to become conscious of God, did 
not excite the students, but a concrete 
presentation of the race question and of 
the peace question did. I have conversed 
with a considerable number of observers, 
both students and older persons, every 
one of whom judged that the earlier ses- 
sions did not “arrive,” while the pres- 
entation of immediate concrete issues in- 
stantly aroused religious sensibility. The 
reason for the earlier listlessness is not 
any lack of ability in the speakers. Rarely 
if ever have I heard their point of view 
set forth with so great clarity and ethical 
discrimination, with such frankness, and 
so unencumbered by historical baggage. 
It is difficult to see how anybody could 
have done the job better than they did. 
What stood in the way was, first of all, 
an only half-true psychological assump- 
tion. A perennial fault of professors as 
well as preachers was repeated, namely, 


proceeding as if the general concept or 
the inclusive principle controlled the par- 
ticular and the concrete instead of being 
revealed within them. In the second 
place, the nature of religion, as well as 
the psychology of learning, was involved. 
The contrast between the sessions that 
had religious vim and those that did not 
have it is a religioys contrast that deserves 
specific attention. 

Four kinds of religion competed with 
one another at Milwaukee: 

First, there was the miracle-religion of 
Glenn Clark. It was officially upon the 
program of afternoon conferences, and it 
attracted the attention—at least the curi- 
osity—of some hundreds of students. 
But no effort appears to have been made 
to deal with the obvious inconsistency of 
it with the scientific assumptions that 
were accepted by many if not all of the 
platform speakers. 

Second, there was the modernist-evan- 
gelical religion of Coffin, Gilkey, and 
Phillips. It is modernist in that it as- 
sumes the results of biblical criticism, and 
for the most part ignores the metaphy- 
sical shibboleths of traditional theology ; 
it is evangelical in that it looks for ethical 
regeneration in the individual and in so- 
ciety to a past rather than a present reve- 
lation of God. 

Third, there was a poetic-drama evan- 
gelicalism of Studdert Kennedy, which 
apparently ignores the historic Jesus, but 
places reliance upon the living and eternal 
Christ. Like the second type, it recog- 
nizes the necessity of ethical regeneration, 
but the method proposed is a mystical 
realization of the presence of God by 
dwelling in imagination upon the Christ- 
drama of birth, death, resurrection, and 
ascension. 

Fourth, there was the religion of ethical 
creativity, which finds God by doing the 
will of God in unprecedented ways in the 
spirit of Jesus. The speakers who most 
distinctly presented .this point of view 
were Niebuhr, Mordecai Johnson, Kirby 
Page, and Harrison Elliott. All of them 
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naturally said less about their back-lying 
assumptions concerning the psychological 
nature of religious experience, and their 
forward-lying metaphysical conclusions, 
than they did about the particular points 
in life where creative ethical activity is 
called for in our age, and about the prac- 
ticability of immediate action. 

The second, third, and fourth of these 
types have much in common. All of 
them call for practical Christian ethics, 
both individual and social; all realize a 
vital continuity between Jesus and our- 
selves and look to him as present leader ; 
finally, all see God both in Jesus’ experi- 
ence and in our own when we devote our- 
selves to our tasks. If any qualification 
of this statement needs to be made, it 
concerns Studdert Kennedy’s conception 
of the significance of Christian ethics for 
our economic order. I mention this 
simply because I am not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with his thought to know 
whether he goes the whole way with the 
other speakers whom I have named. 

In spite of this extensive agreement, 
however, there are differences so deep 
that no workable unity appeared at Mil- 
waukee. In the first place, Studdert Ken- 
nedy’s religion is primarily an experience 
in the realm of sentiment—it is an ex- 
perience that can be present in its fullness 
in “the silence,” or retirement within one- 
self. Further, it is intercourse between 
the individual and God only—in its pri- 
mary aspect it is not social in any further 
sense. He does expect this private com- 
munion with God to have subsequent 
ethical effects, but he does not expect 
experimentation in the moral realm to 
control the inner experience. This is 
already standardized. For him life is not 
experimental in any thoroughgoing way ; 
it is rather a continual revival of the 
same imaginative Christ-drama, and a 
continual re-application thereof. Perhaps 
it is because of this conservatism at the 
core of his mysticism that he was unable 
to join himself with the 327 young people 


who have made up their minds not to 
support any future war. 

Modernist evangelicalism, as it was 
presented at the Conference, is far more 
easily reconcilable than is Kennedy’s 
mysticism with the religion of ethical 
creativity. For the center of this kind of 
evangelicalism is the historic Jesus in his 
actuality, not a Christ-figure of the imagi- 
nation. Moreover, Jesus was presented 
as one in whom the profoundest ethical 
experience and the profoundest experi- 
ence of God were one and the same. Yet 
the backward look dominated the exposi- 
tion; the past was expected to be a law 
for the present, even though the speakers 
may have conceived social regeneration 
in the present as the climax of their 
thought. Moreover, the history of evan- 
gelicalism acts as a constant drag upon 
the straight-out ethical appreciation of 
Jesus; the blunders of theology and the 
futilities of the church cloud the histor- 
ically justified halo; the language of the 
preacher, too, is taken by some to signify 
more than he means, and by others it is 
not recognized as the language of today. 

It is true that there was open confes- 
sion, especially by Niebuhr, of the short- 
comings of Christianity. It must be said 
decisively that there was no blinking of 
our faults, and that we were summoned, 
as Christians, to repentance. But the im- 
plication that the religion that we call 
Christianity requires reconstruction by us 
was not clearly drawn out; it surely was 
not recognized by Coffin, Gilkey, or Phil- 
lips. Moreover, power was lost, ob- 
viously so, by endeavoring to approach 
the present through the past. It seemed 
as if what is most obvious in our experi- 
ence was being subordinated to what is 
less obvious. For my own part, I confess 
that both Kennedy’s mysticism and mod- 
ernist evangelicalism seem to be pre- 
dominantly apologetic; and the strenuos- 
ity of all the speakers of these two types, 
with exception of Niebuhr, suggested 
anxiety to save an expiring sort of Chris- 
tianity. One reason for making this con- 
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fession is that I am glad to warn my 
readers against any prejudice of mine that 
may color this report. 

When Mordecai Johnson and Kirby 
Page plunged directly into an analysis of 
situations that our religion has not yet 
mastered or very seriously concerned it- 
self about, the apologetic tone disap- 
peared and was forgotten. There was an 
instant response from the students, and 
from that moment their languid discus- 
sion groups became eager and alert, as if 
the Spirit of God were then and there 
struggling in and through them to create 
a new world. It is noteworthy, too, that 
more than two-score students who visited 
industrial establishments under the super- 
vision of Jerome Davis testified in a 
resolution that this seeing of life as it is 
had been experienced as an important 
supplement to the other ways of finding 
God. 

The main competition, I judge, was be- 
tween the religion of ethical creativity 
and Kennedy’s sentimental mysticism. 
Many students, it is believed, found sat- 
isfaction in the plaintively esthetical wor- 
ship that he conducted, and in his imagi- 
native drama of the spiritual life. But 
others did not find satisfaction. Some 
felt repulsed ; some were puzzled or con- 
fused ; some were sent upon the quest of 
inner experiences—a quest that has led 
many an American youth into a spiritual 
quagmire. I myself regard Kennedy’s 
worship periods as instances of introver- 
sion that amounts to a flight from reality. 
A manner and a matter that suggest a 
sick child crying for mother’s arms may 
be appropriate for some persons in some 
situations, but such worship cannot con- 
tribute much to the religious vigor of 
adolescents generally. 

For the sake of readers who were not 
at the Conference it should, perhaps, be 
added that the ethical-creativity type of 
religion, with its direct approach to race 
relations, militarism, nationalism, indus- 
trial injustice, the profit system, and our 
shallow bourgeois ethical life, exhibited 


itself as religion in the full sense of this 
term, however you define it, and specific- 
ally as Christian religion. The conscious- 
ness of God and of Jesus pervaded the 
whole atmosphere of it. 

In some important respects the educa- 
tional effect of this Conference can hardly 
be small. The fact that several unrecon- 
ciled points of view were presented 
tended to stimulate thinking rather than 
lazy acquiescence. What a splendid thing 
it would have been if the religious differ- 
ences among the leaders could have been 
talked out in the presence of the students. 
with an opportunity for questions from 
the floor! No little stimulus, and some 
light, must have come from the discus- 
sions and conferences. The conferences 
held by Dr. Northrup of Yale concerning 
the relation between science and religion 
were probably unique in student conven- 
tions, for here through a series of days 
the most technical generalizations of mod- 
ern science were subjected to scrutiny by 
a specialist in the philosophy of science. 
Dr. Millikan’s address, on the other hand 
—“The Changing Conception of God and 
of Duty”—was not only nontechnical ; it 
was loose, sketchy, and unrelated to the 
science in which he is one of the master 
minds. 

One obvious handicap in the discus- 
sions and conferences grows out of the 
state of higher education in this country. 
A foreign student of education who par- 
ticipated in the conference remarked upon 
the imitativeness of our students, their 
lack of initiative, and their lack of the 
sort of practicality that carries a thing 
through to the end. Surely this judgment 
is justified, and our educational system 
rather than any defect in the original na- 
ture of Americans must contain the ex- 
planation. Here and there a student- 
delegate exhibited alertness, information, 
ability to think for himself and with 
others; but the impression made by. the 
many was that of powers not yet more 
than half awake. 

One can always find defects. in the pro- 
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cedure of such a vast and complicated 
conference, of course. There was often 
a hiatus between the platform addresses 
and the discussions that immediately fol- 
lowed ; they did not play into each other, 
and could not hecause so many speakers 
settled the issues before the discussions 
began. Not enough factual information 
was communicated or brought within 
reach. When the really arresting issues 
came up, too much time already was gone 
to permit of consecutive thought upon 
them, and besides, the number of differ- 
ent sorts of thing to be done in the course 
of a day constantly tended to make hash 
of the whole. 

Hence it was that, on the final day, 
when the students were invited to round 
out their Conference experience with any 
act that seemed to them appropriate, they 
were ready for very little. They really 
wanted to protest against one newspaper 
that printed an interview with a military 
man who asserted that Kirby Page re- 
ceives a salary from Moscow for his 
work at this Conference! They likewise 
voted enthusiastically a request that col- 
leges and universities provide better op- 
portunity to learn the facts concerning 
international relations, the causes and 
the cure of war, industrial injustice, so- 
cial unrest, and the problems of religion 
in the modern world. They asked, like- 
wise, that opportunity be given to hear 
upon their campuses the expression of 
minority opinions by speakers of the 
students’ own choosing. A general drift 
of sentiment away from race discrimina- 
tion appeared, but there was less readi- 
ness to grant equal opportunities upon 
the campus for persons of all races. 
There was a majority opinion that the 
profit-system is wrong, but who knows 
what this opinion amounts to in any prac- 
tical sense? On the question of support- 
ing future wars, over a fifth of those who 
expressed themselves were non-commit- 
tal, over a fifth had made up their minds 
not to support any war whatever, consid- 
erably more than two-fifths were willing 
to support some wars but not others, and 


six per cent were willing to support any 
war that is declared by the constituted 
authorities of their country. 

Little importance attaches, I judge, to 
these expressions of attitudes upon race, 
the economic order, and war. The main 
value of standing and being counted is 
the stimulus that it presumably gives to 
thinking out the elements of an issue. 
But the extent of this value comes into 
question when one gets a glimpse of the 
emotions that are in play. In this in- 
stance, moreover, when the question of 
attitudes towards war was up, a student 
requested Studdert Kennedy to state 
where he stood. His reply, to the effect 
that he did not detach himself from all 
war, is believed by some who were there 
(as I was not) to have had a marked 
influence upon the stand taken by stu- 
dents. J should like to believe that this 
is not so; but if it is, it is a further 
evidence of the lack of independent think- 
ing in our colleges. 

What about the next conference, then? 
The remarks that I have made will indi- 
cate several changes of plan that seem 
to be needed. The chief of these changes 
I will state in a specific and positive form. 
Why not experiment with the ethical-cre- 
ativity type of religion at sufficient length 
to enable it to show whither it will lead 
when it has free rein? Start the pro- 
gram, say, where students are and realize 
that they are; lead them on to fuller un- 
derstanding of their present situation and 
of the problems to which it gives rise; 
provide unbiased information for those 
who require it; let opposing points of 
view be fully expressed; provide care- 
fully for expression by minorities; and 
give time to plan at least some rudimen- 
tary new creations. I predict that in such 
a conference God and Jesus will be not 
less in evidence than they were at Mil- 
waukee; that worship will be no less 
vital ; that greater unity will be achieved, 
and that more results will appear upon 
the campuses. I expect excellent results 
from the Milwaukee Conference, but I 
believe that we can be more creative. 








THE PROBLEM OF THE COLLEGE CHAPEL 
HENRY H. TWEEDY* 


URING the last few months religious 

services in our colleges have come in 
for a good deal of attention. So live is the 
topic that it has been treated not only 
in magazine articles, but in great metro- 
politan dailies, one of which printed a 
series of studies dealing with the prob- 
lem on a few campuses in the east. Oc- 
casionally a champion of orthodoxy rises 
to denounce certain colleges and univer- 
sities as schools of paganism. It must 
be granted that there are teachers who 
openly oppose Christianity. Usually, 
however, the only basis for the charge is 
the fact that many educational institu- 
tions, often for very good reasons—their 
vast size, the difficulty of financing a 
chapel, or the exigencies of campus con- 
ditions—have no chapel exercises, but 
leave their students to the care of local 
churches. 

Other institutions are worried by rather 
too much of what they regard as religious 
activity of a wrong sort. Here and there 
students are rebelling against compulsory 
chapel. Elsewhere the issue has never 
been raised, and the familiar services are 
being conducted with the acquiescence, if 
not with the hearty approval, of all con- 
cerned. Each college faces a different 
situation. On no two campuses are the 
condjtions precisely the same. In cer- 
tain parts of the country, a college chapel 
is seldom found; in others it is almost 
the rule. Apparently, however, there are 
few student communities which are not 
discussing the matter. “Why have chapel 
at all?” some of them are saying. “Have 
not science and psychology and sociology 
shown that religion is a mass of magic 
and superstition, what Comte viewed 
as a transitional stage between savage 
credulity and modern science? Even if 
a man believes in religion, what good 
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does he get from going to the ordinary 
church service? Is it not an outrage 
upon religious liberty, or at least the mis- 
take of a doting paternalism, to compel 
all undergraduates to attend?” Faculties, 
on the other hand, which are more in- 
terested in educational than in religious 
matters, are asking just what relation 
chapel has to the curriculum. Does it 
possess social and educational, as well as 
religious values, so much so that even 
an atheist or an agnostic ought to cham- 
pion the custom of the fathers and urge 
his son to “play the game”? 

In the so-called “good old days”—that 
dream of pious imaginations—such ques- 
tions would have been impossible. The 
great majority of our schools and col- 
leges were founded by earnest Christians. 
If the faculties had been confronted by 
the choice of requiring their students 
either to read Cicero or to attend church, 
the church would have been selected in- 
variably, even though some knowledge of 
Latin was viewed as one of the basic 
elements in any education worthy of the 
name. Harvard bears upon her seal the 
words, “Pro Christo et Ecclesia,” while 
Yale was founded with the distinct pur- 
pose of “upholding and propagating of 
the Christian Protestant Religion by a 
succession of Learned and Orthodox 
men.” Among its early rules we read 
that “Every student shall consider ye 
main end of his duty to wit to know God 
in Jesus Christ and answerably to lead 
a Godly sober life.” Apparently, there 
was nothing irksome about having chapel 
at sunrise and again in the afternoon dur- 
ing the entire year. Religious exer- 
cises were as much taken for granted as 
classroom exercises. To the men of that 
time some experience of Christianity 
seemed to be even more necessary than 
knowledge of higher mathematics; and 
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if the supreme object of education is to 
turn out fully developed and well rounded 
characters, and not more or less brilliant 
minds which may possibly serve the pur- 
poses of clever scoundrels, one may well 
wonder whether these fore-fathers of 
ours were very much in the wrong. 
Today, for better or for worse, all this 
is changed. So far as the college classroom 


is concerned, the cozy world, in which. 


God was supposed to be exclusively in- 
terested, has vanished. Youth finds it- 
self flung into existence with the number 
and character of its brain cells settled at 
birth. Its home is not the center of the 
universe, but a microscopic bit of star- 
dust, whirling through the appalling vasts 
of unimaginable time and space. Many 
of the ideas drilled into its mind by igno- 
rant, even though well-intentioned, Sun- 
day school teachers have disappeared with 
Santa Claus. Not that most of our young 
people ever deliberately fought the old 
conceptions. Like Professor William 
Graham Summer, an Episcopal rector 
who became one of Yale’s greatest teach- 
ers, they simply tucked away certain theo- 
logical ideas, apparently of no practical 
value in daily living, into a cubby-hole of 
their brains, and when they went to look 
for them, they were not there. All this 
has made not a few students suspicious 
concerning religion. Members of certain 
faculties gave them to understand that 
Christianity was simply a mass of myths 
and magic, of superstition and of folk- 
ways ; and as many had no first-hand ex- 
perience of the glory and power of that 
vital religion, whose fruits are “love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, goodness, meekness, 
faithfulness, and self-control,” it is no 
wonder that some flung it into the waste- 
paper basket and decided that to require 
attendance at religious exercises was to 
insult the intelligence and to waste the 
time of the up-to-date modern man. 
Other causes have helped to create the 
present situation. The conception of lib- 
erty as tinbridled license, the freedom to 
express one’s self whatever the character 


of that self and the social consequences, 
is one of them. The influence of a type 
of high-brow magazine, devoted to what 
has been well described as “the higher 
hooliganism,” is responsible for much of 
this, and is breeding a campus “red” who 
is generally “agin the government.” Such 
students are opposed less to chapel than 
to everything which is required, and 
would object strenuously to free meals 
at the most luxurious restaurant, even to 
going to heaven, if this was compulsory. 

Furthermore, the great majority have 
come from homes that were either 
frankly non-religious or Christian in form 
only. Of one such man Dr. Johnstone 
Ross wrote, “The pallors of his life are 
Christian, but its rubicund joys are 
pagan.” As children they read the Bi- 
ble stories and learned their golden texts. 
A select few memorized one of the cat- 
echisms. But as we have found to our 
sorry cost, such exercises may leave a 
child’s religious nature totally undevel- 
oped, while the “good singing,” of which 
some Sunday school superintendents 
boast, is good less for sincere worship 
than for the lungs. The result is that, 
quite apart from holding outworn con- 
ceptions of theology, these students are 
practical strangers to vital religion. The 
ordinary church service is as dead to them 
as poetry and music were to Darwin; 
and when they attend, they have a curi- 
ous sense of being out of place and of 
feeling “queer.” 

It must be granted, moreover, that too 
many chapel hours are drab and dull. 
Some daily services are led by well mean- 
ing laymen who do their untrained best 
and fail dismally. Usually college con- 
gregations secure the highest type of 
preaching which can be found anywhere. 
Now and then, however, they listen to 
men who have mistaken their calling, 
and whose attempts to preach and to 
lead men in worship end in solemn bore- 
dom. The result is that some campus 
congregations sing hymns without mean- 
ing a word they say; doze mentally 
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through what one irreverent student de- 
scribed as “canned prayers,” and endure 
sermons which are stupid with platitudes 
or irritating with dogmatic ignorance. 
Certain students gain false conceptions 
of Christianity as a scheme of thought 
which not only denies the facts of biblical 
criticism and of science, but proclaims a 
way of life which is ascetic and goody- 
goody. The outcome is exactly what 
might have been expected—misconcep- 
tions of religion on the one hand, and a 
distaste for supposed religion on the 
other. When a student denies the exist- 
ence of God, it is illuminating to inquire 
the kind of God in which he finds it 
impossible to believe. The educated 
Christian does not have faith in that kind 
of God either. When a student reports 
that he has no use for Christianity, it is 
a good plan to ask him to define the term. 
Some of the replies received remind one 
of the small boy who described a mon- 
astery as “a place for keeping monsters.” 
When to such reasons are added the lure 
of the automobile, which is in danger of 
transforming some students into local 
tourists, the increasing custom of spend- 
ing week-ends at home, or in neighbor- 
ing cities, or at other colleges—something 
which threatens the life and well-being 
of certain campuses—the hectic amuse- 
ments in which many students are in- 
dulging, in comparison with which a 
religious service seems very drab and un- 
interesting, it is easy to understand the 
chapel problem which is facing our col- 
leges and universities. In the prepara- 
tory schools the strong hand of authority 
is suffered without any alarming opposi- 
tion; but in the freedom of the new 
world of the campus youth is very much 
inclined to have something to say in re- 
gard to those who wish to interfere with 
his being “the master of his fate” and 
“the captain of his soul.” 

Now to any serious observer of college 
life certain values in the old custom of 
daily and Sunday chapel are evident, 


Even the! frankest of pagans admits the 
social service which it renders. In the 
ordinary college it helps to weld the stu- 
dent body together, makes social con- 
tacts between the classes, and assists in 
creating a certain college spirit. What 
the athletic contests achieve hilariously, 
the chapel services bring about seriously. 
No one doubts this, and alumni who have 
not been inside a church for years are 
usually eager to have the custom main- 
tained. The only trouble with this is 
that it becomes a travesty, if the only 
value in a supposedly religious service is 
social. Why pretend that the gathering 
is religious? It would be far more hon- 
est to substitute some kind of morning 
convocation at which songs are sung, and 
notices for the day given, and certain 
members of the faculty make brief ad- 
dresses dealing with current events, or 
with matters affecting the college life. 
Something very much like this is done 
in certain places, though the songs are 
usually hymns and the Bible is read. 
That a religious service should have a 
social value is one thing; to hold what 
seems to be a religious service, but is 
not, for the sake of its social value is 
another. 

A second advantage accruing from the 
chapel services is their influence upon 
campus morals. Here again an utter 
pagan might wax enthusiastic. It would 
be a decidedly “hard-boiled” student who 
could for four years enter a worshipful 
building every day, listen to the finest pas- 
sages in one of the world’s greatest lit- 
eratures, and hear sung poems full of 
the highest and holiest aspiration, with- 
out being cleansed and inspired. Of two 
youthful atheists, the one who regularly 
attends chapel will, other things being 
equal, come out a truer friend, a better 
husband, a more honest lawyer, than his 
fellow who loafs in his room with the 
papers and magazines, or tours the coun- 
try in his automobile. Lord Bryce is 
authority for the statement that if our 
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churches were all closed, crime would 
come not in waves but in tides, the cost 
of our police and penitentiaries would be 
increased greatly, and life in certain parts 
of the world would be well-nigh unen- 
durable. Such a result need not follow 
necessarily, as our virtuous atheists claim, 
but it would be highly probable. Simply 
for the moral value many a Hindu and 
Mohammedan and agnostic is glad to 
have his boy attend a Christian church 
and be subjected to its influence, while 
more than one college dean, who has had 
to relinquish compulsory chapel, has seen 
the end of the services with anxiety as 
well as with regret. The boy need not 
believe the leader’s biblical criticism, or 
his scientific theories, or his theological 
doctrines. Even the moral standards 
inculcated may seem to be goody-goody 
and extreme. But back of practically 
every chapel service is the New Testa- 
ment, concerning which such a philoso- 
pher as John Locke maintained that he 
would need to send a man to no other 
book in order to acquaint him with a 
perfect system of ethics; and to have a 
student compare his life with this every 
morning can do him no harm, and quite 
possibly much good. 

In addition to the social and moral val- 
ues of chapel are the distinctly educational 
advantages. We are living in a country 
where the dominant religion is Chris- 
tianity. Just to the extent that a man 
is ignorant of this he is an uneducated 
man. There is, of course, no necessity 
laid upon him to welcome its spirit or 
to accept its teachings. But he ought to 
know it, if only to learn how to adjust 
himself to it, or even to fight it. The 
religion of Jesus has played a large part 
in the founding of his country and in 
shaping its civilization, or what Studdert 
Kennedy calls its “semi-demi-civilization 
—very semi- and very demi-!” Prac- 
tically it will be far more important for 
him to be familiar with its tenets than 
with many of the studies in the curricu- 


lum concerning which he is given no 
choice. Granted that the Sunday preach- 
ers and leaders of the daily chapel—espe- 
cially where brief talks are given, as they 
are occasionally at Yale and always at 
Harvard—are educated men of more than 
average ability, and no student not im- 
mersed in a book or newspaper can sit 
in the chapel regularly, and not have a 
fairly accurate idea of what Jesus taught 
and of what being a Christian means. 
Objection may at once be made that 
the normal place for such instruction is 
the classroom. Furthermore, all too often 
the leaders and preachers fail to instruct. 
Both statements are true. Unfortunately, 
however, too many colleges have pitifully 
little direct academic teaching on the sub- 
ject of religion, and where such courses 
are given they are almost invariably 
minor electives. Moreover, with such in- 
struction in the background it would cer- 
tainly be helpful to see the Christian re- 
ligion in action, so far as worship is 
concerned, and to hear the application of 
Christian teachings to industrial, social, 
and national problems made with a free- 
dom and passion which in the classroom 
might seem out of place. It is difficult to 
understand why the most irreligious man 
alive should object to this. If we were 
students in the Mohammedan University 
in Cairo, most of us would offer no ob- 
jection to a rule obligating us to attend 
one of the great mosques. We should 
not acknowledge any duty to become fol- 
lowers of the Prophet, and should doubt- 
less disagree with very much that was 
said. But it would be both interesting 
and instructive to hear that religion pre- 
sented. Furthermore, if our lives were 
to be spent in Egypt, we should need, 
even if we were agnostics or Christians, 
to be thoroughly familiar with Moham- 
medanism. Whether we were merchants 
or missionaries would make no difference. 
Our success and happiness would depend 
very largely upon our knowledge or ig- 
norance of the ruling religious ideas of 
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the land. Purely on the educational side, 
then, chapel may be, and ought to be, a 
valuable adjunct to the regular curricu- 
lum. A student who leaves it out does 
so at his peril, and the loss entailed would 
need to be made up for in other ways. 
Compulsory chapel does not mean com- 
pulsory religion. The charge made by 
some students, that religion is being 
“thrust down their throats,” is nonsense. 
Psychologically it would be impossible, 
even if it were desirable. But why 
should an atheist object to these social 
and moral and educational values? For 
some unprejudiced minds the reasons are 
difficult to see. 

As for the religious values, those need 
no discussion. Many students come from 
Christian homes and churches. Religi- 
ously they are the wards of the colleges; 
and while it is an open question whether 
they should be required to attend chapel, 
they certainly should have the opportu- 
nity and should be stimulated in every 
way to do so. As for the non-Christians, 
if the religious interpretation of life and 
of the universe is to be given up, what 
is the more desirable substitute? Cer- 
tainly not atheism, or materialism, or 
mechanism—all as undemonstrable and as 
blatantly dogmatic as the wildest dreams 
of ranting and ignorant evangelists. To 
some fairly good minds, no matter how 
blind and childish they may appear to 
such a brilliant skeptic as Bertrand Rus- 
sell, it seems more rational to believe that 
our universe possesses value and purpose 
and meaning than to look upon it, in Dr. 
Fosdick’s phrase, as nothing more than 
“dynamic dirt going it blind”; more true 
to facts as well as to hopes to view such 
characters as those of Socrates and of 
Lincoln as results worth achieving and 
conserving than to regard them as es- 
sentially—this time in the words of H. 
G. Wells—“a fuss in the mud”; more 
true and more helpful to believe that 
truth and beauty and goodness are values 
inherent in the cosmic process than to 
look upon them as the baseless dreams 


of human mechanisms, possessing no 
more ethical glory, no more moral re- 
sponsibility, than so many adding ma- 
chines. If one accepts these articles of 
faith, the Christian philosophy of life 
is at hand. If Christianity is to go out 
of our universities, many fail to find any 
adequate substitute. To ignore it will 
mean terrific loss and no gain. Chapel 
services may not be indispensable for 
the maintenance of Christianity ; but with- 
out them the testimony as well as the 
influence of the mind of Jesus would be 
sadly weakened, and many a college grad- 
uate would leave the campus godless, not 
through thought but through thoughtless- 
ness, and go forth to function in what 
was to him a godless world. 

Some educational authorities stoutly 
maintain that a university has no re- 
sponsibility either for the morals or for 
the religious training of its students. 
That opens up an interesting topic which 
it is impossible to discuss here. Where 
a college is concerned about these, how- 
ever, there can be no doubt that the daily 
and Sunday services in a chapel are ex- 
ceedingly valuable, not only in the ways 
already indicated but as acts of corporate 
worship. However deep and rich the 
religious life of the individual, there is 
a power and a beauty contributed by a 
church service which the cell of even a 
St. Francis rarely attains. However 
strong and vigorous the testimony of the 
truth of Christianity made by the individ- 
ual student, that of the entire college 
uniting in a common act of worship is 
still more effective. Here, as Dr. Sperry 
tells us, the individual experience finds 
both formal expression and social con- 
firmation. Here, if the service is what it 
ought to be, architecture, poetry, music, 
painting, oratory, ritual and symbolism 
combine to create an artistic recapitula- 
tion of the Christian experience, a social 
embodiment of the “dream of the adven- 
ture of the soul.” So far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned, whatever faith he 
possesses is strengthened by the power 
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of collective suggestion. So far as the 
community is concerned, there is pre- 
sented the impressive spectacle of an in- 
stitution of learning which stands openly 
for the highest and most beautiful con- 
ception of life and of the universe which 
the human mind has ever conceived. 
Where this is impossible, we shall be 
compelled to forego all that companion- 
ship in worship, that instruction in re- 
ligion, that organization of spiritual im- 
pulses for their social expression which 
are normally found in an effective church 
service. Where this is possible, who can 
doubt that a college chapel may be a 
kind of religious dynamo, flooding with 
light, heat, and power the life of the 
campus. 

As has already been suggested, the 
question as to whether attendance upon 
chapel shall be compulsory or voluntary 
is a mooted one, even among the most 
loyal religionists. Beyond doubt, the 
voluntary system would be the ideal; but 
at once practical difficulties arise which 
go far toward spoiling the dream. Un- 
der the compulsory system many will go 
unwillingly, and by their inattention, if 
not by deliberate disorder, do much to 
ruin the effect of the services. Further- 
more, they will probably leave college 
decidedly anti-church, if not anti-religi- 
ous, even though this may be less the 
church’s fault, or religion’s fault, or even 
the college’s fault than their own. On 
the other hand, under the voluntary sys- 
tem only a very small proportion of the 
students will be found in the congrega- 
tions. Those who need it most will al- 
most certainly stay away. And the rea- 
son will be not that these young men and 
women are anti-religious, but simply that 
they are busy, or sleepy, or more inter- 
ested in week-end parties and other di- 
versions. It takes a distinct act of will 


and a certain amount of energy to go to 
church, and the sheer human inertia 
which kills so many great causes is 
enough in their cases to kill church. 
There are a good many very enlighten- 


ing and very necessary courses in the 
curriculum which would have a startling 
number of vacant seats if attendance was 
made voluntary. What shall we do, then? 
Only the individual college out of its 
large or limited experience can decide. 

For the last forty years Harvard Uni- 
versity has maintained a voluntary daily 
and Sunday chapel. The attendance, 
which has been accurately kept, shows an 
average for the daily service of one hun- 
dred and ten. Last fall for the first time 
in its two centuries and a quarter of his- 
tory Yale adopted the voluntary system, 
and the average daily attendance thus far 
has been about one hundred and seventy- 
five. On Sundays a few students at- 
tend city churches. The larger number, 
however, go to Battell Chapel, where the 
average attendance has been about four 
hundred. The remainder of the congre- 
gation is made up of members of the 
faculty, their families, and friends. This 
is far better than the pessimists pro- 
phesied, better even than the optimists 
had dared to hope. What the future 
will be, no man can tell, but the signs 
are full of promise. With the erection 
of a new chapel—a dream of the future— 
and the coming of the right man to take 
charge of the religious work on the 
campus, many feel that the attendance 
will increase rather than diminish. Cer- 
tainly in beauty and reverence and help- 
fulness there have never been daily serv- 
ices more appreciated or more effective 
at Yale. Fifteen minutes five days in the 
week and one hour on Sunday is not an 
exorbitant amount of time to spend upon 
such a history-making, character mould- 
ing, and world-transforming power as the 
Christian religion has been and ought 
still to be. If the church loses the pres- 
ent student generation—and fortunately 
there are few signs of this—it will be a 
catastrophe. It is to be hoped that those 
who settle the fate of chapel exercises 
upon the campuses of our country may 
have not only clean hands and pure 
hearts, but clear heads. 
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HE American people set themselves 

a specific problem when they sepa- 
rated church and state and committed 
secular education to the state. As a re- 
sult education, instead of being one, is 
two: secular education, and religious edu- 
cation. The specific problem lies in the 
fact that the former, secular education, is 
obligatory while the latter, religious edu- 
cation, is optional. Secular education is 
required of all citizens; religion is elec- 
tive. 

If nothing more, this situation affords 
an astounding commentary on values in 
this day when educational objectives are 
so specifically stated, and the technic 
of their attainment is so scientifically 
standardized. Nor need we be surprised 
that many of our most extensively edu- 
cated citizens attach little or no value to 
religion, either as a social or as an indi- 
vidual factor in modern life; either sub- 
jectively or objectively. 

The solution of the problem by unify- 
ing education in parochial elementary 
schools and church-supported or endowed 
secondary schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties is necessarily a limited one. The 
solution of the problem by introducing 
“religion” into the curriculum of public, 
tax-supported schools is obviously im- 
practicable at present, because of the 
great number of religious bodies in our 
country and the wide divergence of their 
religious views. The alternative to these 
two solutions seems to be a program of 
supplementation carried on by religious 
bodies themselves. 

A program of supplementation of this 
sort has been carefully and extensively 
carried out at the University of Illinois 
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for a considerable period of time. The 
results are significant and instructive. 

Several factors combine to render the 
situation at the University of Illinois ex- 
ceptionally favorable. In the first place, 
although it is the third largest American 
university, its home is a small city of less 
than thirty-five thousand people, a city 
in which it is the predominant feature. 
Moreover the campus is situated at the 
center of the twin city of Champaign- 
Urbana, and there has grown up about 
it a “university district” of faculty homes 
and clubs, fraternity and sorority houses, 
rooming and boarding houses, and a busi- 
ness district of shops, offices, a post office, 
and a bank. Nine-tenths of all the stu- 
dents are housed within a few minutes’ 
walk of the university ; more than three- 
fourths of them are less than six blocks 
from the campus. Probably no American 
university has a more localized and dis- 
tinct community. 

As a result of this compactness of uni- 
versity housing there have been built a 
group of campus churches, none of them 
more than three blocks from the uni- 
versity grounds. The denominations 
which have built these campus churches, 
or are in process of doing so, are the 
Baptists, Catholics, Congegationalists, 
Disciples, Episcopalians, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, and Unitarians. In addi- 
tion, there are located within easy walk- 
ing distance from the university district 
churches of several other denominations. 
The Catholic and Jewish Foundations 
and the Lutheran Student Association 
have temporary quarters near the campus. 
The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion is attractively housed in McKinley 
Hall adjoining the campus; a bequest 
from the late Senator McKinley provides 
funds for the erection of a new build- 
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ing for the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, a desirable site for which has 
already been secured across the street 
from the campus. Both associations are 
strong, active organizations. 

A third factor, and a very important 
one, in making conditions favorable for 
religious work, is the length of tenure of 
office of many religious workers. Dr. 
Stephen E. Fisher has held a pastorate 
in University Place church (Disciples) 
twenty-four years; Dr. James C. Baker 
in Trinity Methodist church, twenty 
years; Mr. Martin S. Bryant, in the Uni- 
versity Baptist church, fifteen years; 
three other pastors and the secretaries of 
the two Christian associations have held 
their positions from nine to twelve years. 
Furthermore, the fellowship and co-oper- 
ation of these workers has been a note- 
worthy example to both faculty and stu- 
dents. A Religious Workers’ Associa- 
tion has been maintained for several 
years; the monthly luncheons of this as- 
sociation are conferences on religious 
work in the university. “The spirit of 
co-operation,” wrote the late Dr. Charles 
Foster Kent after a week spent in a care- 
ful investigation of campus conditions, 
shortly before his death, “is nowhere 
stronger and finer than at the University 
of Illinois.” “Never in all my life,” said 
Dr. Fosdick after a recent week-end at 
Illinois, “have I seen on a campus in 
America such fine and effective co-oper- 
ation between the various types of Chris- 
tian work. Student pastors, working 
through their churches, are co-operating 
with each other and with the two Chris- 
tian associations in a spirit of fraternity 
and good will that I have not seen dupli- 
cated.” 

But perhaps still more significant and 
effective as regards religious work in the 
university community is the attitude of 
the university administrators and faculty. 
The general administrative officers and 
the deans of the university are, almost 
without exception, church members, and 
more than half of them are officials of 


campus churches or Christian associa- 
tions. Among the heads of departments 
of university instruction and the full pro- 
fessors the percentage of church member- 
ship and official connection is almost as 
high. And the wives and families of 
these men are equally active in religious 
work. Thus, the most influential portion 
of the university staff are found to be 
appreciative of and identified with relig- 
ious interests. Nor is this merely a polite 
gesture on their part. Many of these 
people give generously of their personal 
time and energy to religious activities. 
Every campus pastor will say that he 
knows of no more devoted laymen than 
these anywhere in his denomination. 

The Y. M. C. A. can easily rally from 
one hundred fifty to two hundred faculty 
men for a dinner with a religious leader 
as guest of honor, as was done in Janu- 
ary of last year, when Professor Artman 
was one of the speakers, and again last 
fall when Professor Harry Ward was 
present. During Dr. Fosdick’s recent 
visit he was guest of honor at a luncheon 
of more than three hundred faculty mem- 
bers, where the atmosphere was one of 
utmost appreciation and responsiveness. 

News items in the student daily paper 
make public with great frequency the fact 
that prominent faculty men are speakers 
in local churches on all sorts of occasions. 
This student daily is generous in giving 
publicity to the activities of the various 
churches and other religious oganizations ; 
and from time to time excellent editorials 
appear on religious and moral topics. 
Space in the J/lio, the “annual” published 
by the junior class, is allotted to such 
foundations or churches as care to avail 
themselves of it. As a consequence of all 
this Jllint and Illio publicity, it can 
scarcely fail to be impressed upon a stu- 
dent during his four years in the univer- 
sity that religion is a prominent interest 
in the life of the faculty and of the stu- 
dent body. 

In proportion as conditions have been 
thus propitious, the organization of relig- 
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ious work at Illinois has been developed. 
As early as 1908 Dr. Baker and the lead- 
ers of Trinity Church realized that there 
was needed a broader organization and 
larger facilities than could be provided in 
a local church. A commission was ap- 
pointed from the four Methodist confer- 
ences of the state which for a period of 
five years went very thoroughly into the 
many aspects of the problem of religious 
supplementation of the work of the state 
at the university. No local constituency 
would be able to finance what needed to 
be done, nor was it right to ask them to 
do so, since these students came from 
all parts of the state. Obviously, some 
type of organization was imperative. 
Even the matter of a name received long 
consideration. Finally it was decided to 
use “Foundation” as being not too nar- 
rowly descriptive. It was felt that the 
new work must be left to develop on an 
open curve in response to the needs of 
the situation. To characterize the de- 
nomination, the adjective “Wesley” was 
chosen. 

“The Wesley Foundation at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois’ was formally incor- 
porated in 1913. It is the first, not only 
of the “Wesley” foundations of the 
Methodists (North and South), but of 
the variously named “foundations” which 
have been organized more or less widely 
throughout several denominations. The 
foundation movement was thus designed 
to be broader in scope than a local church. 
Its aim was to provide for student par- 
ticipation in a wide, and unrestricted, 
range of social and social service activi- 
ties, and in discussion of student, national, 
and international problems, in addition to 
offering the fullest possible facilities for 
worship and religious instruction. Its 
functions were thus to be broader than 
those of the university, or student, pastor 
and might include, if the situation war- 
ranted, such work as had already been 
provided for in the Bible Schools of the 
Disciples at Missouri and elsewhere and 
in the Wesley College of North Dakota. 


It was to furnish a laboratory of religious 
expression and, with the provision of 
suitably equipped social center buildings, 
“a home away from home.” A splendid 
building of this type was opened by the 
Wesley Foundation in 1921. 

Several other denominations at Illinois 
have effected organizations of the same 
general type. These foundations are all 
doing notable work, but all are handi- 
capped by lack of adequate equipment 
either for social center or for worship. 
The Episcopal and Catholic churches 
have new buildings under construction, 
and several other foundations have build- 
ing campaigns on. Among these organ- 
ized foundations are The Illinois Dis- 
ciples Foundation, The Columbus Foun- 
dation (Catholic), The Westminster 
Foundation (Presbyterian), The Pilgrim 
Foundation (Congregational), and The 
Hillel Foundation (Jewish). Most, if not 
all, of these at Illinois are, like The Wes- 
ley Foundation, the “mother” foundations 
of their denominations. They are all well 
named. Reference has already been made 
to the remarkably done terms of service 
of several of these workers and to the fine 
spirit of co-operation which prevails 
among them. 

With conditions acknowledged to be so 
favorable, and with organization carried 
to so high a degree of development, the 
question of results intrudes itself. What 
have the churches been able to do, and 
why have they not been able to do more? 
The answers to these questions are en- 
couraging in some respects and disap- 
pointing in others. 

The general student response to the 
work of the churches is very gratifying. 
Of the 10,421 student resident in Cham- 
paign-Urbana, 8,450, or over 81 per cent, 
stated a church preference on their regis- 
tration lists, some fifty-six denominations 
being listed exclusive of the religions 
designated by foreign students. Of these 
students, about one-half have identified 
themselves with the campus churches 
either by transfer of their membership or 
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by becoming affiliate members. Both in 
membership and in church attendance the 
student group stands considerably above 
the average of the country at large. 

For any important project in a campus 
church or foundation, such as a building 
campaign or some special occasion, the 
most prominent student “campus leaders” 
of the denomination may be depended 
upon to respond cordially with their influ- 
ence and support. There seems to be no 
tendency whatever among the student 
body to look down upon or “high hat” 
religious or church activities. 

But the university is an educational 
institution, and the churches feel that 
it is their duty to provide for, and empha- 
size the value of, instruction in religion. 
The instructional opportunities available 
to students may be considered under 
three heads: (1) voluntary courses of- 
fered by the various religious organiza- 
tions; (2) university materials of espe- 
cial value to character development or re- 
ligious outlook; (3) credit courses in 
religion. 

1. Many of the courses in the Sun- 
day morning classes are informational, on 
such topics as “How We Got Our Bible,” 
“Science and Religion,” and “The Psy- 
chology of Religion.” These classes and 
courses are largely led by faculty men 
and women. The Sunday evening young 
people’s meetings sometimes present edu- 
cational programs or exercises. The 
Presbyterian Christian Endeavor this 
year, for example, has had a series of 
studies in other religions. The Graduate 
Students’ League at Wesley Foundation 
quite regularly has informational ad- 
dresses by faculty men and others. 

On the whole the opportunities offered 
in religious instruction by means of Sun- 
day and evening voluntary classes and 
discussion groups are varied and exten- 
sive; the leaders and speakers are largely 
persons of superior scholarship in their 
respective fields ; the topics are chosen and 
presented to meet the needs and interests 
of the student. If one will avail himself 


of these many opportunities, he may dur- 
ing his student life receive an extensive 
and varied instruction in the field of re- 
ligion. 

And many students do avail themselves 
of these opportunities. A visit from 
church to church on a favorable Sunday 
morning at the Sunday school hour, or 
evening at the hour of young people’s 
meetings, might disclose more than a 
thousand students in denominational 
groups ranging from twenty-five to up- 
wards of four hundred. The casual vis- 
itor might carry away a very enthusiastic 
impression. But the religious worker on 
the field knows that, in the first place, this 
is One of the high water mark days; the 
attendance averages considerably below 
this, and on many special week-ends of 
the year falls still lower. And, in the 
second place, these one thousand young 
people represent but one-tenth of the resi- 
dent student body. While transiency in 
participation might replace this particu- 
lar thousand by another, still probably 
not one-fourth of the student body is 
reached by this type of religious instruc- 
tion in a given semester. 

2. A number of university courses, 
while not primarily courses in religion, 
afford excellent “background” and “out- 
look” collateral for religious education. 
Among these courses may be noted those 
in the classics, especially “New Testa- 
ment Greek,” several courses in sociology, 
such as “Charities,” “Social Rural Prob- 
lems,” “The Social Survey,” and “Labor 
Problems” ; Professor Garner’s course in 
“International Law”; Dr. Lamprecht’s 
course in “Philosophy of Religion,” and 
the philosophy courses in ethics; Dr. 
Baldwin’s English course in “The Liter- 
ary Study of the Bible,” and the history 
courses by Professor Lybyer on Asia and 
by Professor Olmstead on “The Ancient 
World” and “Hebrew History.” 

The university library contains numer- 
ous volumes on religion in its various 
aspects. It is notable among western 
libraries for its collection of Bibles. 
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Material of religious educational value 
is found also in certain of the university 
museums, such as the Classical Museum 
and especially the Oriental Museum. In 
addition to their own collections, these 
museums bring to the university from 
time to time choice loan exhibits. 

3. In 1919 arrangements were com- 
pleted between certain of the foundations 
and the university for offering credit 
courses in religion. Foundation depart- 
ments of religion which meet the univer- 
sity requirements regarding their organ- 
ization, equipment, and financing, and 
which employ full-time instructors having 
preparation and degrees equivalent to 
those expected of university professors, 
may be rated as fully accredited schools 
for transfer of credit. Students enroll 
for courses in these departments or 
school through the deans of their col- 
leges; freshmen are ineligible. Students 
may elect up to ten hours in religion 
courses and apply the credits as electives 
toward a bachlor’s degree in any of the 
colleges of the university. 

These courses must be open to univer- 
sity inspection, the instruction must con- 
form to university standards of rigidity 
and quality of work; adequate reference 
libraries must be maintained. Incident- 
ally these reference libraries supplement 
rather than duplicate the books on re- 
ligion in the univerity library and thus 
add considerably to the available titles in 
this department. 

The foundations which have thus far 
availed themselves of this privilege are 
The Wesley Foundation (Methodist) 
since 1919, The Columbus Foundation 
(Catholic) since 1920, The Illinois Dis- 
ciples Foundation from 1921 to 1925, and 
The Hillel Foundation (Jewish) since 
1924. Nine credit courses are offered 
totaling twenty-three hours each semester. 
Some of these courses are repeated the 
second semester, others run through the 
year, making a total for the year of thirty- 
five hours of credit work in religion. 
The total enrollment in these courses has 


ranged from one hundred fifty to two 
hundred students annually. 

These foundations have more than 
measured up to the university require- 
ments. Practically all of the deans and 
directors of the eight colleges and schools 
of the university are cordial to the en- 
rolling of their students in these courses ; 
some, indeed, are personally greatly inter- 
ested in their doing so. The standards of 
work done by the students enrolled in 
religion courses has beén above the uni- 
versity average. 

Yet Dr. Kent, who gave this matter his 
most careful attention, made this pro- 
nouncement in regard to it: “The re- 
ligious courses offered by the different 
foundations are many and varied, but 
the credit courses have thus far been 
elected by only a very small fraction of 
the entire student body. As in many 
large universities today, an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the students are unac- 
quainted with the history, the literature, 
and the basic principles of religion. 
This fatal ignorance is due not to any 
antagonism to real religion, but simply 
to the fact that it has not been presented 
to them as a department of human knowl- 
edge deserving of their time and serious 
attention.” (Bulletin of the National 
Council of Schools of Religion, III, 
page 9.) 

Dr. Kent was inclined to attribute this 
situation at Illinois to “divided denomi- 
nationalism” ; and it is possible that some 
sort of co-operative school of religion 
might have a more “unified driving 
power.” Indeed, the religious workers 
at Illinois have already committed them- 
selves to a unified program of co-opera- 
tive religious education contingent on the 
securing of the funds necessary for ade- 
quate building and equipment and for 
maintenance. However, they feel that at 
present their cordial interdenominational 
co-operation should prevent any idea 
among the students of sectarian narrow- 
ness in this work. Hence, they are in- 
clined to look farther afield for the causes 
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of the limited response of students to 
this educational opportunity in religion. 

Our state universities in their curricula 
and requirements meet the demands made 
upon them by the country as a whole. 
The tendency is constantly toward more 
and more standardized courses of study, 
with a consequently increasing proportion 
of required subjects. A student in one 
of the technical colleges of the university 
may have as few as six hours for “free” 
electives out of the entire one hundred 
thirty required for graduation. This is 
not the fault of the deans at Illinois; it 
is the result of the present attitude in 
America toward higher education. 

Numbers of students have expressed 
their disappointment at not being able to 
“get” these religion courses “in” on their 
schedules. How many others have failed 
to make known similar disappointments 
can not be ascertained. But it is certain 
that, although theoretically a student is 
free to take up to ten hours of work in 
religion, numbers of students find it 
actually impossible to arrange to take any 
of this work. 

But this situation does not obtain only 
at state schools. Students in denomina- 
tional colleges and universities are simi- 
larly disappointed in not being able to 
take “cultural” and religious courses, so 
fully are their hours prescribed in their 
courses of study. Our present educational 
policy in America seems to have no ex- 
pectation of, and to make no provision 
for, education in religion as a part of 
the general lay student’s preparation for 
living. 

In concluding this account of religious 
activities at the University of Illinois it 
should be emphatically stated that the 
work there is carried on in the spirit of 
greatest enthusiasm and optimism. The 
students who are being effectively reached 
represent a leadership group of the ris- 


ing generation. Influence upon them will 
be multiplied many fold. The newer 
programs of the churches, devotional, in- 
structional, and social, will find in these 
university trained laymen the staunchest 
of supporters. 

In comparison with conditions prevail- 
ing in state universities before the 
the churches entered upon this program 
of supplementation at tax-supported insti- 
tutions, the results are highly gratifying 
and encouraging ; and in comparison with 
conditions throughout the country at 
large, the situation at the University of 
Illinois is doubtless decidedly above the 
average. But, measured against the 
standard of objectives which ought to 
prevail in a center where thousands of 
the flower of our youth are being trained 
for citizenship in a nation and a world 
the social problems of which are becom- 
ing increasingly subtle, complex, and im- 
portant, the fact that more than seventy- 
five per cent will be graduated without 
having received during their four years 
any instruction in religion whatever 
should challenge the sober reflection of all 
thinking people. And this is not due, to 
any appreciable extent, to a lack of inter- 
est or co-operation on the part of either 
the churches or the university administra- 
tion. It is due almost entirely to the fact 
that in general throughout our country 
there is no demand and no expectation 
that the educational process should in- 
clude somewhere and somehow religious 
as well as secular instruction. Even at 
the University of Illinois, where condi- 
tions are notably favorable, the problem 
of supplementing secular higher education 
with religious instruction is less than one- 
fourth solved. In some way there must 
be brought about an awakening of the 
American consciousness to the seriousness 
of this situation. 








CORRELATING CHURCH AND HOME 
EMERSON O. BRADSHAW* 


HE modern church building combines 

the facilities of sanctuary, school and 
home. It has a place for general wor- 
ship. It is equipped with class rooms, as- 
sembly halls, and gymnasium. It copies 
the home in that it has a well equipped 
kitchen and a dining room, not to men- 
tion the “church parlor.” In other words, 
the church of our time seeks to be a place 
of worship, an educational institution, 
and to some extent a social and recre- 
ational center. 

The frequent use of the term “church 
home” connotes an intimate relationship 
between these two institutions—church 
and home—so fundamental to a whole- 
some social order. Many people feel, 
however, that the church does not take 
sufficient account of the family unit in 
planning its activities. It caters to the 
individual members of the family from 
the cradle to the grave; it sets up depart- 
ments, organized classes, clubs and so- 
cieties ad infinitum, but it does not pro- 
vide a sufficient number of occasions that 
appeal to the family as a whole. 

On the other hand, instead of being a 
force that operates in the promotion of 
family unity, the church with its multi- 
plicity of organizations appeals to the 
several individual members of the family, 
and (unconsciously of course), tends to 
contribute to the disorganization of 
family life. Parents on their way to 
church meet the children coming home 
from the church school. If by chance the 
entire family is there, no provision is 
made for them to worship together, for 
before entering the church each member 
of the family immediately becomes re- 
lated to another unit—a class department 
—and the general worship makes no pro- 
vision for children. 

Many churches undertake to bridge 
this gap by herding the children into the 
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church auditorium by classes and depart- 
ments after the Sunday school period for 
a brief worship service in the presence of 
adults. This, however, is usually a mere 
makeshift, for it is impossible in so short 
a service, which is only a minor part of 
the main service of worship, to make the 
boys and girls feel that they are an in- 
tegral part of it. Although we may grant 
that there is some value in this plan, as 
far as it goes, it has the defect of afford- 
ing no opportunity for reuniting the sev- 
eral members of the family at the close. 
Parents are likely to remain for the rest 
of the general servcice, while children 
and young people scatter to the four 
winds. If the distance to the home is 
considerable and small children are in- 
volved, unless the church makes provision 
to care for them during the service, one 
can readily see that the parents are faced 
with another problem. 

Child psychology is right in decreeing 
against the old-fashioned unpedagogical 
method, and in demanding graded lessons 
and graded worship; it is right when for 
educational purposes it divides life into 
three main parts, called childhood, youth, 
and adulthood, not to mention the several 
sub-divisions. The pedagogical value of 
a plan which seeks to foster family unity 
within the church, as well as in travel to 
and from church, seems to have been 
overlooked. A closer correlation of 
church and home would not only 
strengthen the church but would make 
for a richer and more wholesome family 
life. 

Paul referred to the church of his day 
as a “household of faith.” The early 
Christian church modeled its organization 
somewhat after the pattern of the Jewish 
synagogue which preceded it, and which 
existed side by side with it in many 
places. The church of that day was in- 
deed a family affair—a homelike place 
where many families merged themselves 
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into one family for the worship of God. 
As worship took place in the synagogue 
it was a section of ordinary life dignified 
by the churchly setting of the local syna- 
gogue, worshipful music, prayers to 
Jehovah, readings from the books of the 
law and prophets, and plain talks on 
religion, law, and life. The service was 
attended by the entire household, the men, 
and the boys above thirteen years of age, 
occupying one side of the room and the 
women and children occupying the other 
side. Moreover, the annual pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem taken by many Jewish peo- 
ple was a family and neighborhood affair. 
Families banded together in caravans to 
make the journey. 

Such a statement as the following from 
a recent sermon is to the point: “We 
have drifted far away from the days 
when on every New England hilltop in 
a one-room schoolhouse the children 
were called to their day’s task with a 
period of devotion and Bible reading. 
We have drifted far away from the days 
when on the Sabbath the father and his 
family walked miles through sunshine 
and rain, in winter and summer, to some 
distant church, where the vision of the 
paradise of God might bring happiness 
again to their commonplace tasks. We 
have drifted far away again from the 
days when on Sabbath at twilight the 
father would gather his family for the 
singing of old sabbatic songs and the 
hymns of faith. Yes, we have drifted 
far; but where have we drifted to? We 
have advanced since then, but has it been 
an advance upward?” ? 

In the words of Sperry, “The world 
seeks the church, uncritically, habitually, 
at the times when life most matters. 
Parents who have drifted away from the 
church still bring their children back for 
baptism. Young people who profess to 
have outgrown religion still enter the 
church to be made man arid wife. The 





1. From sermon by Rev. ioe Richard Sizoo, 
Minister of ithe .New Ne a Avenue 
Church, Washington, D. 


last low whispers of the dead are not 
uniformly burdened with God’s name, 
but the church is always requisitioned 
to speak that name over their dead. 
In obedience to some deep unreasoned 
prompting men seek churches when life 
is most real.” 

Granting the truth of the above state- 
ment, which may even be extended to 
include the tendency of people to turn 
their steps toward the church at Christ- 
mas time, during the Easter season and 
on other special occasions, many church 
leaders of our time are raising the fol- 
lowing practical question: How may 
we be assured that the average adult 
fifteen or twenty years hence will have 
developed the habit of going to church? 
Will the general Sunday morning wor- 
ship service of the average church .be 
peopled with the boys and girls who are 
now members of the church school? Will 
they “go with the multitude to the house 
of God” on the average Sunday morning 
as well as for services of baptism, wed- 
dings, funerais, and other special days? 
Will they, when they return home after 
their first exciting ventures into life, “go 
into the synagogue on the Sabbath day” 
from sheer force of habit as the Nazarene 
did when he came to Nazareth? The 
following citations will serve to show that 
churches here and there are undertaking 
to deal with this problem.* 

A report setting forth the plan of St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church of Minne- 
apolis states: 


. . The best education is training by par- 
ticipation. A gradual practice under fuller 
guidance is the aim. To honor and love the 
church and make it in their day a construc- 
tive force, children must be encouraged to 
develop by a gradual increase of participation 
in the full birth right of the church’s life. 

The usual Sunday school has created itself 
a competitor of the family pew. Too infre- 
quently, the majority of the Sunday school 
enters the church for participation in worship. 
The average congregation is too nearly childfess. 

We believe = family pew must and can 





2. Reality in Worship, p. 31. 
rial set in small type is direct quotation 


3. 
, delivered May 24, 1925. from bulletins of the church. 
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come again into its own, if we agree to re- 
store it to its rights. St. Mark’s, therefore, 
expects that all the children of its families 
who are old enough to find their places in the 
family pew shall regularly be found there. 

There are arguments a plenty to justify this 
expectation on our part, are there not? Ne 
matter how much theory about church wor- 
ship might be taught in Sunday school, the only 
way to teach church going is by church go- 
ing. The reason why there are so many peo- 
ple adrift from the church is that they out- 
grew the Sunday school and had no new 
loyalty already established by constant and 
naturally happy association. 

We must not lose the training which comes 
by association; the child belongs to the family 
pew if he is expected to “carry on” the life 
of the church when he grows up. By steady 
church attendance he will ultimately obtain 
both the information and its best means of 
personal expression in worship. Practice makes 
perfect in worship as in every other activity. 

If further justification were necessary for 
an arrangement which allows children to come 
when their parents come and to leave when 
their parents leave, the downtown location of 
St. Mark’s would provide it. Our children 
obviously cannot come alone to church school 
at a different time than their parents come 
to church. Yet the major conviction upon 
which St. Mark’s builds its plan is not the 
convenience of schedule but the supreme im- 
portance of the family pew as the greatest edu- 
cative influence the church can have. 


On the strength of these convictions, 
St. Mark’s church begins its general 
worship service at eleven o’clock. The 
part of the service in which the children 
participate is simplified somewhat and in- 
cludes what is called the “children’s lit- 
tle sermon.” There is a children’s vested 
choir as well as the regular choir of the 
church. Just before the sermon begins 
there is the recessional of the church 
school which subdivides according to 
departments and classes. After the ser- 
mon and the closing part of the general 
service the recessional hymn is sung and 
the choir enters the parish house, at which 
time the school rises from lessons and 
both church school and morning worship 
come to a close simultaneously and 
parents and children leave the church to- 
gether for the return trip home. The 
bulletin describes it in these words: 

At 11 o'clock, each Sunday (except the first 


Sunday in the month) the children above the 
primary grades are in their family pews with 


their parents, ready for the service. Pews 
are available where children whose parents 
have no regular sittings may sit with their 
children. Sittings are also available where 
children whose parents do not attend service 
may be seated either. with their teachers or 
with other adults who will gladly share their 
sittings with boys and girls. 

The primary grades are not provided for 
at church service, unless their parents them- 
selves co-operate by caring for their little 
children. That is for parents to decide. The 
primary school opens its main session at eleven 
but does not teach the lesson-period until the 
time when children are dismissed from the 
service. 

For the junior and senior school the ex- 
pectation is that scholars remain in the serv- 
ice until the hymn before the sermon. The 
service is adapted in certain minor ways to 
encourage their participation. The service 
leaflets help this, the service is brightened 
and planned with the children in mind. (E. g. 
the lessons are not long ones, the Psalms 
are read at a pace boys and girls can fol- 
low.) After the Grace there is a three min- 
ute children’s sermon. The children’s offer- 
ings are placed in separate class envelopes 
in the alms basins and presented at the Altar. 
There is a vested children’s choir in addition 
to the regular choir. This choir has system- 
atic training under the choirmaster. 

The order of morning prayer is as follows: 

1. The regular Prayer Book service through 
the Grace (p. 16.) 

2. The children’s little sermon. 

3. The offertory. 

4. The recessional of the church school. 
Behind the Crucifer and church school choir 
the boys and girls of the church school march 
up the aisles from their pews and out to their 
class rooms. 

5. Lessons during the sermon and the clos- 
ing of the service. 

6. The recessional hymn of the main choir. 
As the choir enters the parish house the 
church school rises from lessons. 

7. The benediction. 

Children wait for their parents after church 
in the parish building. Parents are asked 
to go through the choir door and get them; 
the children are instructed not to come into 
the church after lessons unless their parents 
first meet them. 


A ne Opportunity for the 
Church School 


There are many parents who desire to come 
to the Rector’s bible class. There are others 
who can feasibly send their children to the 
church as early as ten o’clock. Or at ten- 
thirty. There are many projects the church 
school desires to enter into, for which there 
is no time during lesson periods. 

At ten o’clock there is therefore held an 
optional extra session for any scholars who 
care to come, which is occupied from ten to 
ten-thirty hy “expressional activities,” hand- 
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work, modelling, art paper-work, map-drawing, 
model-building, missionary illustrations, biblical 
illustrations, costumes, for Christmas créche, 
properties for religious drama, etc. There 
will also be opportunity for extempore dramat- 
ization of Bible stories under competent lead- 
ership, ranging in subject and ability from 
primary to senior activity. There will be op- 
portunity for actual helpfulness to others in 
the fields of benevolence, such as packing 
hospital boxes, Thanksgiving and Christmas 
baskets, missionary packets, etc. These are 
really vital matters and methods. 

At ten-thirty all the junior and senior 
scholars present will gather in the upper hall 
of the parish building for something just as 
vital, the definite preparation for the service 
to follow at eleven. Miss McKinlay will lead 
this large group in its twenty minutes of prep- 
arations. Stories of the hymns to be sung, 
the practicing of new tunes, Prayer Book 
familiarity, the reasons for component parts 
of the liturgy and of churchly custom, explana- 
tion of church architectural details, of vest- 
ments, colors, symbolisms, the story of the 
first and second lessons, of the Psalms and 
Canticles, of Creed and Prayers and Litany, 
of the Communion Service, etc., etc., will Sun- 
day by Sunday be gone through, that our 
children may know what they do in their wor- 
ship and why. 

Those children who cannot come at ten will 
be welcome at ten-thirty. Parents who do 
not attend the Bible class but who desire to 
avail themselves of this preparation-instruction 
will also be welcome. 

All this, from ten to eleven, is optional, 
however. The essential attendance is from 
eleven to twelve-thirty. It will be found, 
nevertheless, that the optional session is so 
diversified and so free from the grim re- 
quirements of lesson-atmosphere that children 
will find it not a hardship but a delight. 


The preceding description is from St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church in Minneapolis. 
The plan now to be described is that of 
the Lake Avenue Baptist Church School 
in Rochester, New York. It is taken 
verbatim from a bulletin issued by the 
school : 


Four years ago the Lake Avenue Baptist 
Church of Rochester, New York, faced the 
question of making a request of the Public 
School Board for time out of the child’s week 
day educational period for religious educa- 
tion. They felt, however, that before they 
could ask the School Board with good grace 
for this time, they ought to be utilizing the 
time that they then had, to its fullest extent. 

A careful study was made of what the 
church was then giving its children in religious 
education. This study showed that they were 


offered one hour a week, from twelve to one 
on Sunday. 


Half of this was given to in- 


struction and half of it to so-called “opening 
exercises” or worship, making a total of 26 
hours of possible instruction a year per child, 
and 26 hours of possible training in worship. 
In addition to this, about 60 or 70 of the chil- 
dren attended morning worship, where a short 
talk was given them by the Pastor after which 
this group was entertained in a separate room 
by mission stories and other forms of instruc- 
tion during the period of the sermon. 
The Recommendation 

In the light of this, the Commission study- 
ing the matter, composed of members of the 
church, recommended the following: 

“That we inaugurate a three period session 
plan. That our church school begin at the 
same time with our morning worship, namely, 
10:30, and that it continue for two and one- 
half hours, until 1:00 o’clock. That this time 
be divided into three periods, one for worship, 
from 10:30 to 11:15; one for instruction, from 
11:15 to 12:00; and a second for instruction, 
from 12:10 to 1:00, the ten minutes from 12:00 
to 12910 being an intermission.” This plan, as 
being worked out now for three years is in 
detail as follows: 

The Worship Period 

The definite objectives of this hour are to 
instruct the child in the method and to im- 
press him with the value of public worship. 
The period lasts for forty-five minutes. The 
children come with their parents and sit with 
them in the auditorium until the 11:15 period 
when the children of junior high school age 
and under go to their departments, except 
on Communion Sunday, the first Sunday in the 
month, when children under 14, who are mem- 
bers of the church, remain for the communion 
service. 

The worship service is somewhat readjusted 
to suit their needs. The Scriptures which they 
have learned in Bible school are often used as 
responsive readings. The hymns which they 
have memorized are often used as their reces- 
sional hymn. The pastor’s prayer does not 
forget the children. In every way their pres- 
ence is recognized. The pastor’s talk to the 
children, about seven minutes in length, varies 
to cover various fields. A series of two or 
three talks have been given on the method 
of worship; how those present can co-operate ; 
use of the hymn book; the attitude of prayer. 
This instruction is as valuable to adults as 
to children. 

This period is used at other times to appeal 
to the parents, through the children, for co- 
operation in helping the children with their 
religious instruction. For instance, a certain 
section of Scripture is designated on the calen- 
dar with the statement that next Sunday the 
pastor will tell some story taken from that part 
of Scripture, without mentioning the Bible 
names, asking the children to get their parents 
to help them get acquainted with the stories 
prior to the next Sunday, and be able to fill in 
the names of the people involved. 

The instruction given at this time is definitely 
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correlated with the instruction the children 
are to receive in their Bible school hour. 

The children’s recessional is the most inter- 
esting part of the service to the children as well 
as to the adults. The singing of the reces- 
sional hymn with the chorus coming from the 
choir loft is very impressive. When they 
reach the front of the church the leader begins 
the processional at the rear in the center aisle 
coming down to the front and following the 
chorus out one of the side aisles. The children 
in the side aisles have previously gone to the 
back of the church and fallen in line, coming 
down the center aisle. Thus all the children 
pass down in front of the pulpit. They often 
carry the leaflet with the hymn on it, singing 
as they go. The impression upon the adults is 
one of the most valuable features of the morn- 
ing worship. The processional is dignified and 
genuinely worshipful. 

First Study Hour 


The children who go out, go to their depart- 
mental rooms, divide into their classes within 
their rooms and receive instruction for 45 
minutes. The instruction in this period is 
usually given in larger groups than at the 
second study hour. Sometimes it is taught by 
years within departments instead of by classes. 

Third Period. Second Study Hour. 
I2:10 to I-00 


At twelve o'clock, when church dismisses, 
there is an intermission for ten minutes, and 
then the church school departments for pupils 
over Junior High School age begin their ses- 
sions at 12:10. At the same time, after this 
brief period of relaxation, the children under 
Junior High School age begin their work again 
in their several departmental rooms and class 
rooms. The course studied at this period is 
usually a contrasting course to the one studied 
in the preceding period. If one is in the Old 
Testament, the other may be in the New Testa- 


ment. 
The Plan Discussed 


The plan provides for three terms of thirteen 
weeks each and for a summer session. Care- 
ful records are kept. Report cards indicating 
type of work done, regularity of attendance 
and deportment are sent to the parents for 
their signature. In the upper grades notebook 
work is expected. 

There is a three years’ cycle of courses for 
the primary school, the grammar school and 
the Junior High School. This scheme of ro- 
tation has the decided advantage of engaging 
all the pupils of any group in simultaneous 
study while covering in the three years a very 
co-ordinated source of study. 

We may illustrate the plan by describing 
the work of the Junior High Department. This 
— to grades seven and eight and nine, 

first year High School, and covers usually 
the ages twelve to. fourteen. In the course of 
his three years’ sojourn in this department, the 
student covers the following courses during the 
first study period : Hebrew History, History of 
the Primitive Church, History of Christianity, 


the Bible as Literature and a course in “Why 
Do We Believe in God.” During the first term 
of the second study period he studies “Chris- 
tian Life and Conduct,” “Life of Jesus,” “Life 
of Paul.” During the second term of this 
period, the entire group meets the pastor week 
after week and is given a course on the essen- 
tial principles leading to Christian decision 
and church membership. The third term is 
devoted to a discussion of the practical moral 
problems of the children with the end in view 
of developing strength of resistance to the 
temptations which the survey has shown to be 
so prevalent during these ages. The group is 
divided into two sections; one for boys and 
one for girls. An expert in the subject con- 
sidered teaches each section. 

By this plan the child of fourteen graduating 
to the Young People’s Department has come 
into possession of a vast body of essential re- 
ligious data and has acquired a point of view 
which will continue his interest in and connec- 
tion with the church school. He joins the 
“Older Boys’ Class” or the “Older Girls’ Class” 
and engages in further study of Christianity 
and its application to life. 

Advantages 

1. Its increases the periods of study three fold, 
the child being offered 90 minutes of instruc- 
tion per week instead of thirty. He gains 
this without an added trip to the church; 
without interference with his week day 
school work, though it is not urged as a sub- 
stitute for week day religious education, 
since the Lake Avenue Church offers that in 
addition to the amount referred to on Sun- 
day. 

. It enables the parents to come and go at 
the same time as do their children and it 
keeps the child employed profitably while 
parents are at the church service or in their 
adult department classes. 

3. It gives 45 minutes for worship instruction 
in place of 30 minutes of “Opening Exer- 
cises.” It puts at the disposal of the child 
the best worship equipment the church has, 
such as the auditorium and organ, good 
singing, trained leadership for worship and 
the devotional and worshipful atmosphere 
in place of the secondary leadership, and 
secondary equipment usually used for that 
purpose. 

4. It offers remarkable opportunity for keeping 

the religious educational functions of the 

church and the responsibility of the home 
in the minds of the parents and in securing 
their cooperation in teaching the child. 

It attempts to do a better and more worthy 

piece of work, and for that reason can se- 

cure a better type of teacher. 

6. It appeals to the parental instinct in the 
adult in the church and inspires support 
for religious educational work that was not 
developed by the old method. 

7. It has increased the attendance. Under th 
plan, the attendance in Lake Avenjie 
School has increased 60%. Where we ciel 
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to have from 50 to 70 children at morning 
worship, we now have from 200 to 300. 


The public school grade of the pupil forms 
the basis of grading in our grade division. 

A mere glance at the two plans quoted 
above is sufficient to show that these two 
churches at least have set about the task of 
making Sunday a significant church day. 
St. Mark’s approaches the problem from 
the point of view of making the most of 
the family unit, and while educational 
work is in progress from ten o'clock on, 
the essential part of the morning program 
is from 11:00 to 12:30 o’clock when the 


family may come as a unit, enter the 
church together and leave the church 
together for the return trip home. The 
Lake Avenue plan recognizes the family 
unit but does not feature it as strongly 
as does St. Mark’s. One can readily see 
the great advantage of these plans over 
the plan of the average church where the 
Sunday school and the morning service 
are separate and distinct (often in com- 
petition with one another) and where no 
thought is given to a plan that would link 
up the family as a whole with the life of 
the church. 





PRIMARY GROUPING AS PROBLEM AND ASSET 
TO RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


J. M. ARTMAN* and RUTH SHONLE; 


The concern of religious education is 
with behavior controls, and its task is to 
discover and put into operation the most 
effective types of spiritualized attitudes. 

Behavior is social. It affects other 
people and it gets its significance from 
what others think and say about it. The 
attitudes which are the mainspring of be- 
havior are affected through social rela- 
tionships.* 

Until recently most social relationships 
were stable. The father was the head of 
the family and received the respect of his 
children. Marriage was the expected 
career for girls and implied obedience to 
husbands. A certain amount of education 
was expected. Attendance at church was 
customary. The social customs, habits, 
and attitudes which supported these re- 
lationships were uncontradicted. Espe- 





“General Secretary of The Religious Education As- 
sociation. 


tAssistant to the General Secretary. 
1. Cooley, C. H., Social Organization, Scribners, 
1909, and Human Nature and the Social Order, 
Scribners, 1922; Dewey, John, Human Nature and 
Conduct, Holt, 1922; jurgess, » “The Study 
of the linquent as a Person,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XXVIII, 657. For, a summary state 
mént of theories see Shonle, Ruth, ‘ ‘Social Psychology, 
Sociology. 276 oe Religious Education,” Religious Edu- 


cation 


cially in smaller communities, many peo- 
ple lived and died in the same community 
in which they had been born or in com- 
munities with almost identical customs. 
Social customs and moral codes were 
unquestioned because people had never 
known anything different. They were 
taken for granted for they were effective 
in producing well ordered social relation- 
ships. There seemed no need for analysis 
and manipulation of relationships to ob- 
tain control of behavior. 

Until recently, all educators, including 
religious educators, fell in with this 
scheme of things and developed programs 
and curricula on the assumption of stable 
and continuing social relationships. The 
present almost universal effort to recast 
curricula and remake religious education 
programs reveals a vast uneasiness con- 
cerning the worthfulness for current liv- 
ing of these custom-bound curricula. 
Without doubt one of the chief reasons 
for this uneasiness (although little recog- 
nized) is the fact that the day of stable 
social relationships has passed. The cur- 
rent chaos in social groups, particularly 
in primary groups, furnishes one of the 
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most crucial problems in religious educa- 
tion. 

1. The significance of the break-up of 
primary groups. 

Historically, American social organiza- 
tion has been on the basis of intimate, 
face-to-face groups, called by Cooley 
primary groups.” The family was the 
smallest and most intimate of these and 
play, social, and work groups of neigh- 
borhood and community were but an ex- 
pansion of the same proximity groupings. 
The church, school, local clubs, lodges and 
other associations were all of this intimate 
type of relationship. Usually there was 
physical proximity between members, 
with the approvals for conduct growing 
out of the close feeling of one-ness of re- 
lationship between the members. Even 
the quarrels in such groups showed this 
one-ness, for family or neighborhood 
quarrels were often but efforts of cer- 
tain members to force others to agree 
with them. 

The intimacy, companionship and fel- 
lowship of these groups provided a very 
complete means of controlling the con- 
duct of the individual. The traditions, 
ideals, and customs of primary groups 
are not enforced by laws and punish- 
ments. They are enforced by expressions 
and acts of approval and disapproval. 
The praise and commendation of one’s 
own circle of intimates is perhaps the 
most effective means of control. Ridi- 
cule, snubbing, gossip, epithets, and social 
ostracism are all means of keeping the 
non-conformer in line and all are effective 
in the degree to which the non-conformer 
cares about the opinion of the group, 
that is, the degree to which the entire 
group is primary in character. The con- 
trol is reinforced by the fact that in small 
communities the members of one primary 
group are the members of another. The 
neighborhood, church and club or lodge 
groups are made up of the same people. 
What the person does in one set of rela- 


2. Cooley, C. H., Social Organization, Scribners, 
1909, 


tionships affects all the others. If he lies 
to his neighbor, he is thought untrust- 
worthy in church and in his club. 
In the last few decades there has been 
a tendency, most marked in cities, but evi- 
dent also in towns and rural districts, for 
the primary group to disappear. Con- 
trasted with the patriarchal family of the 
past in which the individuals subordinated 
their interests to family interests, is the 
urbanized family, an aggregate of indi- 
viduals who sleep under one roof, occa- 
sionally eat together, but have individual 
interests which they satisfy perhaps miles 
from home at country club, dance hall, 
lecture room, theatre. The neighborhood 
has also lost much of its former unity. 
Even in the smaller towns, people find it 
easy to shop or visit or find amusements 
in larger places ten or twenty miles dis- 
tant, while in cities all the interests of 
one’s life may be satisfied in groups far 
distant from the community where one 
happens to live.® 
Vocational pursuits, the business of 
making a living, often scatters the local 
group over a vast territory and into a 
multiplicity of separate interests. In a 
small church, most of whose members 
lived or at one time had lived in the same 
locality, only three of the two hundred 
fifty-seven members came together during 
the week because of a common vocation. 
The others scattered into various offices, 
factories, mercantile, and other establish- 
ments. The church formed the only meet- 
ing place for the two hundred fifty-seven 
and even there, all were rarely present at 
one time. Smaller groups met in lodge 
and a few social relations. Many churches 
are constantly experimenting the cen- 
trifugal pull and consequent disintegra- 
tion of the church group itself. A pastor 
testifies that each year his church loses 
one-fourth of its membership through 
om 
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cago Press, 1927; Groves, R., Social Problems 
and Education, Longmans Green, 1925. 
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moving and other causes, and much of his 
effort is expended in replacing these mem- 
bers. Hence, even the church group is 
caught in this disintegrating process 
which has now practically eliminated the 
older form of primary grouping.‘ 

These earlier proximity groupings must 
have had elements of permanent value for 
everywhere with the break-up of the 
original primary groupings on a commu- 
nity basis, people have gropingly sought 
for substitutes. They draw together for 
brief intervals and for the satisfaction 
of particular interests in forums, discus- 
sion clubs, recreation groups, Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions, and many other types of 
clubs and groups. All of these face-to- 
face groupings are compensatory in that 
their chief motive is that of developing 
the intimacy and face-to-face relations of 
the earlier primary groups. The wearing 
of badges. singing of community and 
sport songs, fining for omission to call 
one another by the first name, boosting of 
the home town or local section, are all at- 
tempts to find the companionship and 
group intimacy which formerly arose 
spontaneously in the natural associations 
and neighborhood life. Even such loosely 
organized institutions as the public dance 
halls, which have no membership but 
open their doors to anyone with the price 
of admission, seek to establish a primary 
group loyalty by publishing small news- 
papers. These are distributed to patrons 
and contain not only announcements but 
personal items concerning patrons of the 
halls. These formally organized groups 
may have for their purpose merely recre- 
ation and fellowship; in fact, most were 
organized for such purposes. They seem 
after a time to find these interests inade- 
quate. Hence group after group, like 
the Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions, have as- 
sumed responsibility for boys’ work and 
provide boys’ club houses and camps for 
crippled, needy, and other children. 


4. See Bowman, LeRoy E., “Population Mobility 
and Community Organization,” American Journal of 
Sociology, Papers and Proceedings, XXXII, No. 1, 
art 2, 133. 





These later groups are very different 
from the older type of primary group. 
They are usually limited to one sex, to 
certain age groups, usually to certain vo- 
cational groups with certain financial 
ranking, and to the furtherance of one 
or at best only a few interests. They are 
in reality class groups and consequently 
limited to class interests and a class point 
of view. They encourage a scattering of 
interests to many groups and make pos- 
sible the development of an inconsistent 
or unintegrated personality. The old type 
of primary group was on a community 
basis; it tended to be all-inclusive and to 
develop consistent personalities. 

The loss of the earlier tvpe of primary 
group controls has brought into conscious 
reflection the need for discovering new 
techniques for character control. Relig- 
ious education in content and method, as 
stated above, has assumed to a very large 
extent static social relationships and has 
depended upon static social customs and 
standards. Teaching has been a process 
of transferring truths and standards from 
one generation to another. This is one 
of the chief explanations of the great 
emphasis upon the child as the recipient 
of education, for it is during childhood 
that the traditions of the elders are most 
easily impressed upon the younger gen- 
eration. Now both the stabilized moral 
standards and the membership in primary 
groups as a means of control are gone. 
Religious and moral educators have felt 
confusion and even a sense of failure in 
this situation. Character traits have be- 
come elusive in adults as well as in chil- 
dren. The need for adult education is 
marked. Both the time-honored traits 
and methods of developing personality 
adequate for the chaotic and shifting so- 
cial life of our time are hard to find. 

2.. Is the primary group a lost form of 
social relationship, or should it still be 
revived and utilized? 

The old, closed community with its 
corresponding static standards and meth- 
ods of control is probably gone. The 
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primary groups of the past were based 
on isolated, self-sufficient communities of 
small size. Class distinctions were less 
marked and people from many or all vo- 
cational, educational, and social classes 
met for pleasure and for community pur- 
poses. The tendency now is toward in- 
terest relationships. People are drawn 
together because of an interest in vocation 
alone, in dramatics, in music, in dancing, 
and the like. Even the small towns have 
lost their old isolation and people living 
in them have many outside contacts and 
interests. Their thinking and interests 
are no longer so completely community- 
centered as in the days before the auto- 
mobile, the telephone, the radio, rural 
mail delivery, and many and inexpensive 
magazines and papers. 

From certain points of view this break- 
up of the old type of primary group may 
be an advantage. There is now more 
opportunity for individual development, 
less restriction by old traditions, less of 
the deadly stagnancy of a social organ- 
ization too long continued without outside 
contacts and stimulations. 

Nevertheless, there is a variety of evi- 
dence which argues for the continuance 
of primary groups. 

Warped personalities are more preva- 
lent in communities where people live out 
their lives alone than in communities 
where some type of primary group still 
exists. For instance, in Chicago, most 
forms of delinquency and vice are much 
more prevalent in proportion to the popu- 
lation in rooming house and non-family 
areas of the city than in the residential 
sections of the city. Rates for divorces, 
murders, deaths from alcohol, suicides, 
are almost negligible in family areas 
of the better economic classes. Yet 
in certain areas which lack stable primary 
groups there are as many as 600 divorces, 
275 murders, 60 deaths from alcoholism, 
and 65 suicides per 100,000 of the popu- 
lation. Vice resorts, pawn shops, drug 


selling and other institutions catering to 
the disorganized personality are found in 


these same areas where the floating popu- 
lation is great and stable groups few. 
Of course, the total responsibility cannot 
be traced to the absence of primary 
groups. Economic conditions, emotional 
experiences of the past, and so forth, play 
their share. But analyses of individual 
cases has shown that the absence of the 
primary group is a prominent factor. 
Many young people come to the city from 
rural homes, or become detached from 
their families through quarrels, and never 
again make satisfactory group relation- 
ships of a personal sort. They become 
drifters and pass from one rooming house 
to another. There is a complete turn-over 
of the rooming house population on Chi- 
cago’s north side every four months.* 
The lives of these people, instead of being 
well-rounded and rich in experiences, are 
lonely and restless. 

Another evidence of a fundamental 
need for primary group associations is 
found in the formation of such clubs as 
the Kiwanis, Lions, and Rotary, already 
referred to. The spirit of fellowship is 
dominant in these clubs and conscious ef- 
forts are made to stimulate it. 

A third evidence is found in the sponta- 
neous gangs which form among boys in 
areas where family life is weak and the 
boy is not incorporated into any adult- 
organized group. A study of Chicago 
gangs has revealed that boys’ gangs are 
found in the immigrant areas where 
family ties are loose, but that there are 
few such gangs in the American com- 
munities where the boy is more closely 
incorporated into organized groups in 
home, school, and church. When boys 
find themselves detached from groups 
they form into gangs for the satisfaction 
of their interests, to have friends, to play 
together, to boast of their exploits, to 
gain a feeling of unity with other people. 
Girls apparently do not form gangs so 


_5. See Zorbaugh, H. W., “The Dweller in Fur- 
nished Rooms: An Urban Type,” American Jour- 
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readily as boys because even in the im- 
migrant communities they are protected 
and kept under closer parental super- 
vision than are boys.® 

These are a few of the concrete indi- 
cations that there is a fundamental human 
need for primary group associations. 
Wherever the older type of primary 
group has broken down, there has been a 
tendency to form groups of other types 
which yet have the intimate and personal 
characteristics of the primary group, or 
there has appeared restlessness and a 
break-down of character in the attempt 
to find satisfactions and stimulations in 
touch-and-go relationships. 

3. In the face of these facts, how can 
the church satisfy this need for primary 
group associations? 

First and foremost, ministers and re- 
ligious educators need to recognize the 
facts outlined above. That the old, stable 
groups are disintegrating cannot be 
doubted. We are living in a changed so- 
cial order. This is a fact which must be 
accepted. The tendency to protest and 
lament or to try to go back to the older 
type of social groups is futile. Juvenile 
court judges, social workers, psychiatrists, 
educators are beginning boldly to accept 
the fact of new social conditions and con- 
sciously to adjust children and adults to 
them. Ministers and religious educators 
must also face the facts and view the 
world from a long perspective rather than 
permit themselves to be confused because 
standards and morals once regarded as 
absolute and true in a given type of social 
group are no longer applicable to changed 
social conditions. Recently one of the 
writers heard three evangelical sermons 
over the radio in one Sunday. One min- 
ister devoted his time to a protest against 
bobbed hair and short skirts, and the 
other two to a similar protest against 
dancing and the “jazz age.” There was 
no recognition of the social causes for 
these changes in dress and conduct nor of 


6. See Thrasher, Frederic, The Gang, University 
of Chicago Press, 1926, 


the more fundamental social crises aris- 
ing out of the great shift which has taken 
place in group relationships, such as the 
Nordic complex, the attitude that war is 
inevitable, the profiteering motive in in- 
dustry, and the like. 

The church itself, as a group, has been 
affected by changed social relationships. 
Formerly a primary group with members 
clustered about the church, it has tended 
to become a formal institution, often with 
widely scattered membership. The ves- 
tiges of its former function as a group of 
primary character is seen in the way in 
which members who move from the com- 
munity sometimes return long distances 
each Sunday in order to meet, talk, and 
worship with friends. Community houses 
and the adding of social functions to the 
church program are in part attempts to 
regain the old types of associations. 
Other churches try to adjust by with- 
drawing, either psychologically by think- 
ing themselves “different” or actually by 
forming separate communities. While this 
reaction preserves the primary group in- 
tact, it is an evasion of the changed social 
conditions which industry, scientific prog- 
ress, ease of communication, and mobility 
have forced and which in all probability 
will continue. 

A second fact to be recognized is the 
deep longing in human beings for primary 
group associations, a point already dis- 
cussed in the preceding section. 

Confusing as the situation seems at 
times, there is no need for despair. The 
church still has a function to perform 
and can render a unique service by a pro- 
gram of conservation and of creative 
guidance. 

By constituting a primary group with 
fellowship as one of its major functions 
the church can conserve many lives. It 
is possible that the time may come when 
relationships other than the intimate kind 
will satisfy people and when control of 
conduct can be worked out on a more 
individualistic basis. But for the pres- 
ent the shift away from primary group 
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associations and controls has been so 
sudden that people have lost their way 
and many of them would welcome a 
friendly group in which they might have 
a place. In this salvaging process, the 
local church may become the most sig- 
nificant of all primary groupings. It has 
in the past been only one of many pri- 
mary groups and it rightly assumed that 
such other groups as family, school, and 
neighborhood, would exert certain con- 
trols over the conduct of the individual. 
It can no longer make this assumption. 
The loss of these other group controls 
throws a challenge to the church which it 
has thus far been slow to accept. It can 
achieve a new function by gathering to 
itself some of the activities formerly 
vested in other groups. To do this it 
must discover the group interests of peo- 
ple and provide for them. 

Recently a Methodist minister in Chi- 
cago advocated dancing in his church. 
His stand brought comments from other 
ministers in his denomination, many of 
an adverse character. Recreation was 
once a part of family and neighborhood 
life. Now it has become commercialized 
and people go for recreation to great es- 
tablishments where they know few if any 
people and where the controls of a pri- 
mary group character are totally lacking. 
Censors placed on the floors of com- 
mercial dance halls by the management 
or by voluntary protective associations 
provide the control, which in home or 
neighborhood would have been provided 
by the group itself. The church which 
provides for dancing and other forms of 
recreation improves on the commercial 
hall and extends the function of the 
home. It provides better facilities than 
the home can provide and greater free- 
dom of attendance. Policies and tradi- 
tions can be worked out which would be 
impossible within the limitations of a 
family. And still the excitement and un- 
controllable contacts and activities of a 
commercial hall can be avoided. 

Each class, club or society within the 
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church should be developed as a unit, 
with common interests, common goals for 
activities, and a gradually accumulating 
body of ideals and traditions. In addi- 
tion, each little sector should be made to 
feel its relationship to the church as a 
whole and to all religious groups through 
participation in common purposes. 

Creatively, the church may function as 
a primary group in several ways. 

It can make every attempt to cut across 
class and sectional lines in the community, 
and to bring together people of opposed 
and even conflicting interests. Rich and 
poor, educated and unlettered, capitalist 
and laborer, members of different na- 
tional and racial groups need a common 
meeting ground. The vocational con- 
tacts of these groups often accentuate dif- 
ferences and augment conflicts. The 
church can seek a new basis of relation- 
ship and develop mutual understanding 
between groups by providing a common 
meeting ground. The simplest method 
of bringing people together is probably 
through arousing in them interest in a 
common cause and giving them something 
to work for jointly. 

The last statement implies that group- 
ing for purposive action is one keynote 
to successful primary group associations. 
There are causes of all degrees of impor- 
tance. Some, such as drives for better 
health conditions or against vice areas, 
affect only the community. Others, such 
as the cause of international peace, affect 
the world. Both types are important. 
They bind people together in a self-less 
devotion to an issue greater than their 
personal interests and to which they be- 
come willing to sacrifice personal inter- 
ests. Causes have never been carefully 
studied’? nor intelligently utilized. But 
causes have character value. Many great 
personalities have been developed through 
causes and have found outlet for their 
energies in movements whose object has 





7. That people feel an actual need for submerging 
themselves in something larger than their individual 
interests is asserted by — Royce, The Philosophy 
of Loyalty, Macmillan, 1908, 
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been the betterment of human relations. 
Abraham Lincoln, Clara Barton, Booker 
T. Washington, Samuel Gompers, and 
Woodrow Wilson are a few leaders of 
the past who have led people in cam- 
paigns for a variety of new social rela- 
tionships.* In this day when material 
prosperity threatens to overshadow all 
other values, there is especial need for 
the idealism which adheres to great 
causes. 

Churches not only have not fostered 
causes but too often have not even 
thrown their strength behind causes ini- 
tiated by others. A Chicago minister who 
has been on the law and order league of 
his denomination for many years esti- 
mates that in his denomination only about 
twenty-five per cent of the churches are 
ever conscious of any one social cause, 
and that even when a well organized so- 
ciety like the Anti-Saloon League pushes 
a social cause through years only about 
fifty per cent of the churches respond. 
And even then there is little co-operation 
between churches in the interest of the 
cause. 

The type of cause into which the 
church throws its effort is important. 
Churches sometimes put on campaigns for 
new members. Recently one denomina- 
tion announced a five-year state program 
which included a plan for securing eight 
thousand new members yearly and for 
building fifty new churches of its own 
denomination. There was no considera- 
tion of whether new churches were 
needed of that denomination or any other 
nor of any special reason why people 
should join it. At the same time the de- 
nomination had many members in the 
state who had dropped their affiliations. 

It is not of course enough that the 
church should be merely an organization 
for doing community work. The church 
has the cause of religion and a religious 
life as its chief function. A religious con- 





8. See Howe, M. A. DeWolfe, Causes and Their 
Champions, Little Brown, 1926, and review of the 
same in Survey Graphic, January, 1927, p. 462. 


ception has both insight into immediate 
situations and foresight into the future. 
Causes should be fostered not out of emo- 
tional enthusiasm but because they seem 
in the light of all knowledge available on 
them and after judicial considerations to 
be for the best social good, not necessarily 
of the denomination, but of society itself. 
The cause of peace, of better industrial 
relations, of new racial relations, and the 
great campaigns for health are but ex- 
amples of the many social movements 
which need careful thought and action. 

In a third way the church can utilize 
primary group controls. It can con- 
sciously and deliberately guide and foster 
adequate primary groupings outside the 
church. The family in particular needs 
stabilizing at the present time. When it 
exists as a harmonious and integrated 
unit, the family is generally considered 
to be the best group in which child-life 
can be developed. The intimacy, con- 
fidence and sympathy between adults and 
children as found in the ideal family have 
not so far been duplicated in any other 
group. The security of family life has 
been seriously threatened by such things 
as crowded living quarters in apartment 
house life, by the conditions of hotel life, 
the childless family, the employment of 
the wife or mother outside the home, the 
over-emphasis on amusement by women 
of leisure, the too-great freedom of chil- 
dren. The church has too often tried to 
solve such problems by advising a return 
to old customs. These conditions cannot 
all be abolished, and many of them have 
possibilities of great value. The church 
needs to look squarely at social conditions 
as they are today and to try to predict 
what conditions will be ten years from 
now before it tries to assist. But with 
such knowledge at hand, it can make rec- 
ommendations and guide people. 

In at least three ways, then, the church 
can make its work more significant by 
recognizing and developing primary 
group relationships: (1) by drawing 
varied classes of people into groups and 
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supplying some of the functions served 
in the past by other primary groups; 
(2) by grouping on the basis of activity 
centered in social causes ; and (3) by sup- 
porting primary groups outside the 
church. 

4. The church is hindered in carrying 
out such a program by several factors. 

Ministers as a group are not conscious 
of the significance of group relationships. 
There has been too much absorption in 
theology and in authoritarian standards 
developed in periods when static group- 
ing prevailed, and too little attention to 
the genetic development of character 
through social relationships. Nor have 
ministers looked upon either character or 
social conditions as the result of cause 
and effect processes. The notion of abso- 
lute rights and wrongs and of people who 
chose to be good or to sin has greatly 
impeded a scientific approach to behavior 
and is one cause of the helplessness of 
ministers in the face of the present tur- 
moil in social relations and behavior at 
variance with old and honored traditions. 

A too tenacious clinging to dogmatic, 
external authority has also prevented a 
social point of view. Religion in a chang- 
ing world cannot be a system of un- 
changeable rules. Rather it involves a 
high idealism which seeks to interpret 
and guide, to prognosticate and control 
social processes and to develop person- 
alities adequate to the situations. A prag- 
matic approach is compatible with such 
idealism and science gives the best method 
of determining what can and should be 


done in any situation. Science is a way 
of looking at things and any man can be 
a scientist in his approach to problems. 
The scientist seeks facts, accepts facts 
found by others, and looks upon all life 
as due to orderly sequence of cause and 
effect. Science does not, therefore, con- 
flict with religion, when religion is 
thought of as the idealizing of life rather 
than as a system of dogmatic and static 
forms. 

In creative living, science and religion 
become team-mates with each essential 
to the other. Religion idealizes, moti- 
vates, and draws actual living out to 
higher reaches. Science, by gaining facts, 
makes it possible for religion to mount 
upward into still nobler levels. Science 
has as yet charted facts concerning but 
a few only of the marvelous energies 
available for furthering human adapta- 
tions. There will surely come more mar- 
velous discoveries than have yet been 
made. The open mind only can make 
use of these discoveries. 

A third drawback to building up pri- 
mary group relationships about the 
church program is the intellectual method 
of teaching. Children do not learn to be 
worthwhile people by having ideas and 
knowledge presented to them. To know 
is not necessarily to do. The attitude and 
habits which constitute character are built 
up through the incorporation of the per- 
son in actual work—and the finer the 
causes in which he works, the finer will 
be the attitudes and habits developed. 
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A DRAMATIC CHURCH INITIATION 
E. MAY MUNSELL* 


| N recent years leaders in religious edu- 

cation have discussed the value of 
ecclesiastical forms of membership rituals 
used in our churches, in relation to their 
appeal to high school young people. They 
have questioned whether these rituals in 
the past have supplied as satisfying a 
religious experience as this particular 
life situation should provide in the devel- 
opment of young people. 

From time to time experimental rituals 
have been published. The one presented 
here has been successfully used several 
times and has always produced favorable 
reactions from both young people and 
their parents. 

The project was developed by the min- 
isters and officers of the church in colla- 
boration with the director of dramatic 
work. The object was to give to the 
entrance upon church membership the 
significance that comes from the individual 
understanding coveted by young people, 
as well as an enriching experience. 

The entire process from the first step 
to the last is here described. 

The preparation for the initiation in- 
cluded the following activities: 

1. Sunday morning sermons on “The 
Meaning of the Church” for six consecu- 
tive Sundays. 

2. Discussion of these sermons in the 
families of high-school boys and girls. 

3. Calls by the minister in each of 
these families during the seventh week. 

4. A church membership dinner in the 
eighth week. 

At this dinner the ministers, officers 
and representatives of various depart- 
ments of the church work entertained the 
high-school group. The ministers and 
others gave short talks on the value of 
the church to community and world life, 

“Instructor in Religious Pageantry and Drama, The 
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and a vivid story of the birth of the de- 
nomination followed. An invitation in 
the name of the church was then given 
to the young people present to become 
members. They responded in character- 
istic phraseology. 

One said she had not been able to make 
up her mind, although her mother had 
hoped she would decide ; another thought 
he would like to join the church but felt 
he must talk it over with his father ; still 
another felt that she had always liked 
that church better than the other churches 
in the community and desired to help by 
joining; some said that they had been 
connected with that particular church 
from their kindergarten days and desired 
to help in maintaining it; some made no 
response. 

The official committee of the church 
took the necessary ecclesiastical vote be- 
fore the group, and the young people who 
expressed a desire for church member- 
ship were then accepted with the under- 
standing that a special service of initia- 
tion would take place on the following 
Sunday morning at the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper. 

5. A meeting of the young candidates 
for initiation. 

This was called at an early date in or- 
der that the dramatized ritual to be used 
on Sunday might include a special form 
of consecration which would be in some 
sense their own and which might also be 
used for future services. 

This meeting was opened with prayer 
and a religious spirit was noticeable 
throughout the hour. The young people 
selected a prayer, a hymn, and a passage 
of Scripture which seemed to express 
their own ideas of worship and consecra- 
tion. They discussed and accepted for 
memorization selections which had been 
taken from the special Sunday morning 
sermons and which were to be used as 
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their pledge of Christian belief and 
loyalty at the initiation service. The boys 
decided to wear black choir robes and the 
girls to dress in white with the idea that 
the uniformity of costume would assist 
in deepening the religious impression. 

The dramatic initiation service in the 
church on Sunday morning was the climax 
of the project. It included a period of 
worship for the congregation, a period of 
consecration for the young candidates, a 
period of symbolized interpretation of the 
history of the church and of the name of 
the denomination, and the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper. 

The symbolic spirits were represented 
by young people who had previously 
united with the church. The church uni- 
versal, a young woman, was costumed in 
a white Grecian robe with long blue cape 
and jewelled crown. The denomination 
was represented by a young man dressed 
as a Puritan. The detailed program fol- 
lows: 


Organ Prelude: “Adoration”—Borowski. 
Processional Hymn: “Lead on O King Eter- 


(Procession of minister, choir, and candi- 
dates, one carrying the Christian flag of white 
with red cross on a blue field.) 

Invocation: 

O Holy Father, who has led thy children 

In all ages, by the fire and cloud, 

Through seas dryshod, through wastes bewil- 
dering, 

To Thee in reverent love our hearts are bowed. 


© God and Father, with heart and voice ador- 


ing, 

Praise we the goodness that doth crown our 
days, 

Pray we that Thou wilt hear us still imploring, 

Thy love and favor to lead us forth always. 
horal Amen. 

Minister: In the following hymn of praise, 
let us interpret the spirit of the church uni- 
versal in her progress through the centuries. 

Hymn: 

“O where are kings and empires now 
Of old that went and came?” 

(Entrance of the spirit of the church uni- 
versal from side door or aisle.) 

Minister: Spirit of the church universal, 
frem out your historic past what do you bring 
of inspiration and value to the life of our 
young people today? 

Spirit of the church: I, the spirit of the 
church, present to them the satisfaction of 
worship. In all ages the spirit of worship has 


been the expression of man’s faith in God. 
Primitive man raised his voice in Thanksgiving 
to nature’s god for well-watered plains and 
bountiful harvests. This faith was fully ex- 
pressed by Jesus when he said, “God is a spirit 
and they that worship him must worship in 
spirit and truth.” 

Men and women for centuries have also pro- 
fessed this faith through prayer and praise and 
interpretation of the Scriptures; sometimes at 
secret gatherings in the catacombs, sometimes 
in great historic cathedrals or in colonial meet- 
ing houses on New England hillsides, and also 
in our churches of the present day. 

I, the spirit of the church, present also to 
them, the opportunity to Christianize all the ex- 
periences of their young lives. The pages of 
history clearly show that the church universal 
has expressed her faith in God in the past, 
by sending out men and women as preachers 
and teachers. These have established Christian 
homes, schools, hospitals, and many other in- 
stitutions for the betterment of society. In 
each historic epoch, the church has sought to 
interpret Jesus’ faith and spirit of love. 

(Young candidates in front pews rise.) 

Young people of today, I call upon you to 
renew the high and holy faith of the past in 
true worship of God and to carry forward 
these, my greatest traditions. 

(Spirit of church takes seat at rear of plat- 
form.) 

Consecration Period: (Candidates in unison 
give the following hymn, reading, and prayer) 

Hymn: “Faith of our Fathers.” 

Reading: “Not that I have already attained 
or am already made perfect but I press on, if 
so be that I may lay hold on that for which 
I was laid hold on by Christ Jesus. 

“Brethren, I count not myself yet to have 
laid hold, but one thing I do, forgetting the 
things that are behind and stretching forward 
to the things which are before, I press on to- 
ward the goal unto the prize of the high call- 
ing of God in Christ Jesus.”—Philippians 
3212-14. 

Prayer: Heavenly Father, creator of all the 
beautiful and the good in our lives, help us to 
see and enjoy whatsoever is lovely and of good 
report in the world. Help us, as Christians, to 
live like Jesus, working for a better world and 
consciously trying to spread his spirit of good 
will and service. Amen. 

(Young candidates are seated.) 

The pastoral prayer: The Lord’s Prayer. 
(Congregation. ) 


Anthem: “How Lovely Are Thy Dwellings 
BIE, = ois cie SEC RGIS « 3:ds vince eee Spohr 
Offertory: “Benediction” ........... Dubois 


The doxology. 

(Entrance of the spirit of the denomination 
from door or aisle opposite to spirit of the 
church.) 

Minister: Spirit of (name of denomination) 
who symbolizes the faith of old New England 
days, what offering do you bring from the 
Pilgrim and the Puritan which will strengthen 
the ideals of our young people today? 
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Spirit of denomination, carrying parchment 
roll: I, the spirit of this denomination, bring 
the Mayflower Compact, which was drawn up 
by our exiled fathers on their perilous journey 
across the sea. It is the first written form of 
democratic government in America. 

1 bring the spirit and ideals of these Pil- 
grims, which led to freedom, truth and faith 
in ° 
I bring religious liberty, not by law of king, 
but as seemeth good to man. 

I bring political democracy, not by command 
of royal potentate to obey the law of the land, 
but because man himself chooses the right. 

I bring education, demanded by the Pilgrim 
Fathers to safeguard freedom and democracy. 

I bring the missionary idea, developed from 
the work of John Elliott among the Indians 
and from the discussion of the rights of the 
Negro. These were followed by the formation 
of societies for home and foreign work. 

(Young candidates in front pews rise, and 
one representative receives the parchment roll.) 

Young people of today, I present to you this 
Mayflower Compact and this heritage of noble 
men and worthy deeds, that in the years to 
come you may also carry my spirit of democ- 
racy, freedom, self-government and Christian 
fellowship to all mankind. 

(Spirit of denomination takes seat at rear of 
platform—opposite the spirit of church.) 

Minister: Let us, the sons and daughters of 
these Puritan ideals, confirm their spirit of 
historic faith by singing. 

Hymn: 

O God beneath thy guiding hand 
Our exiled fathers crossed the sea. 

(During the last stanza, the chairman or 
other selected representatives of the church or- 
ganizations take place on platform.) 

Minister: The Christian church from its 
earliest days has given responsibility of lead- 
ership in her tasks to chosen men and women, 
and you who have been appointed by this 
church to such oversight, what opportunities do 
you present to the young people of this con- 
gregation today? 

Representative of official committee: I, the 
representative of this committee, offer to you 
young people opportunities for Christian fel- 
lowship for making a church home for the 
stranger, for ministering to those in need, for 
participation in the great problems of the world, 
for uniting with the churches of this city in 
their endeavor to make this a clean city, for 
denominational cooperation, and for the exten- 
sion of the faith of Jesus throughout the world. 

We believe that the spirit of Jesus must be 
this basis of any solution of civic or world 
problems and that any international spirit of 
brotherhood means the assistance of all the 
men and women who make up the membership 
of the church universal. 

Representative of the board of trustees: 
The life of this community and the social ideals 
of this people could not be successfully carried 
forward if there were no church buildings in 
this city. I, the representative of the board of 


trustees, offer to you the opportunity to assist 
in maintaining this building by your voluntary 
offerings of money to be given at such times 
and in such amounts as you may consider 
worthy of your highest ideals. 

Representative of women’s association: As 
leader of the women’s association, I present to 
you the opportunity to share in the social serv- 
ice work of this church and the larger work 
of the women of the world. Through our 
missionary committees and our community in- 
terests we, the women’s association, endeavor 
to do our part in making a more wholesome 
world. The womanhood of the world stands 
today for the outlawry of war, for the co- 
operation of the church in law enforcement, 
and for the development of the spirit of inter- 
national friendship. 

Superintendent of the church school: In the 
name of our church school I, the superintend- 
ent, offer to you all the character building 
values and social ideals of religious education. 
Under a corps of teachers you may become 
familiar with the Bible, which contains some of 
the choicest literature, the most inspiring ideas 
of God, and the highest standards of daily liv- 
ing. You may also find here preparation and 
equipment for the teaching service of the 
church. 

President of young people’s work: I, the 
representative of the young people’s organiza- 
tions of this church, present to you the oppor- 
tunity for mental, physical and spiritual growth 
through membership in the young people’s so- 
cieties. In all these, young people may find 
expression which will help them to discover 
and maintain a high type of living. 

(Young candidates rise.) 

Minister: Young people of the church, we 
have presented the noble ideals of the church 
of the past and her glorious opportunities for 
you today and this church now invites you to 
bring your new note of hope and your pledge 
to carry forward this great work. 

[= 


Hyman: 
“Light of the World, 
We hail Thee.” 


(During this hymn, the young candidates, 
carrying flag, take places on platform opposite 
to the representatives of the church.) 

Minister: We gladly welcome you into our 
fellowship. 

(The candidates respond in turn, using the 
following sentences which had been expressed 
in the special sermons of the minister.) 

We desire to become loyal members of this 
church. We believe in God, the Father, as 
Jesus made him known to us. 

We believe in Jesus’ way of Living and we 
seek to follow him in a service of love, for 
we believe that “love is the greatest thing in 
the world.” 

We need strength and courage to live the life 
of a Christian. Jesus said God gave it to him 
aa pay follower of Jesus we expect also the 
help o L 

e want our lives to show forth the “fruits 
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of the Spirit, love, joy, peace, kindness and 
self control.” 

We gladly join you in Christian service and 
hope to see this church increasing her opportu- 
nities for helpfulness. 

We desire to do unto others as we would 
have them do unto us and to stand for fair 
play and justice in this city. 

We want to do our part toward helping all 
men to know that God desires love and justice 
through all the world. 

Minister: We ask all others who are coming 
into the membership of this church today to 
join these young people here upon the platform 
and to confirm their faith. 

Baptismal Service. 

Right hand of fellowship or other form of 
welcome. 

Hymn: “Blest be the tie that binds our 
hearts in Christian love.” 

(First stanza only, sung by entire congrega- 
tion, without instrument.) 


Minister: The ministers and officers of the 
church together with the entire church body 
accept and ratify the pledge of these young 
people and these other new communicants, by 
serving to them and partaking with them of 
the bread and wine of the communion service, 
thus merging our symbolized consecration into 
another symbolization which has been repeated 
ever since the days of Jesus, the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper, in which we ask all those 
who love our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ, of 
whatever faith or creed, to join with us. 

Organ interlude. 

(All people on platform, including the spirit 
of the church and of the denomination return 
to front pews.) 

The celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

Closing Hymn: “The Church’s one Founda- 
tion is Jesus Christ the Lord.” 

Organ postlude: “Recessional March” 
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THE CHOICE OF PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS OF - 
THE CHURCH 


GRACE SLOAN OVERTON* 


HE church has been slower than 

other institutions to re-employ the 
educative power of the drama, a power 
it employed centuries ago. A marked 
change, however, is now observable. The 
inimical attitude of the church toward 
dramatic art and its artists is giving way 
to the realization that this form of art 
and religion are bound together by com- 
mon identities of origin, subject matter, 
and inner nature. Religious educators 
at present are expressing a frank appre- 
ciation of the tremendous potential force 
in the dramatic presentation of religious 
themes. The task of those now interested 
in the dramatic method is no longer one of 
selling the idea to the church. It is rather 
one of direction and of establishing a 
higher standard of measurement. ‘While 
there are many problems to be solved in 
relation to the dramatic program in the 
church, this article deals with but one of 
the important ones—the choice of mate- 
rial for production. At first there was 
so little material that anything available 





*Mrs. Overton is head of the Department of Fine 
in Religion at Chicago Training School. 
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was eagerly seized upon without discrimi- 
nation. Now, since there has been so 
much more produced in the field of relig- 
ious drama, it has become necessary to 
agree upon some standard of measure- 
ment for use in making choice of mate- 
rials for production. 


I 
PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE CHOICE OF 
MATERIALS 


(1) The special day an integral part 
of the church’s program. Workers in 
religious education have too often been 
satisfied by elaborate processes without 
inquiring into the results of these pro- 
cesses. Most of the church’s efforts in 
the use of dramatics have been scattered. 
They have been unrelated to any part of 
the program—a “show” within them- 
selves. From the educational viewpoint, 
a dramatic presentation should be an in- 
tegral part of- the whole program. By 
this is meant that, when the total program 
is built for the various departments of 
the church and their activities outlined, 
whatever dramatic activities are included 
should be chosen so as to function in re- 
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lation to the entire program. Quite gen- 
erally plans are made for special day pro- 
grams without reference to the program 
as a whole.. Easter is celebrated without 
asking, “Before Easter—what?” and 
“After Easter—what?” One might well 
ask these two significant questions con- 
cerning any other special day in the calen- 
dar of the church. This would make the 
use of dramatics purposeful. It would 
also assist in the choice of materials, and 
in the evaluation of their production. The 
success of such production should not be 
judged alone in terms of beauty of stage 
pictures, harmony and accuracy of cos- 
tumes, subtlety of lighting, or cleverness 
of action. Success of production should 
rather be determined in terms of the an- 
swer to the question, whether action, 
stage pictures, every subtle bit of lighting, 
and all the color combinations have com- 
bined together to accomplish the end, to 
realize the aim of the production. Pur- 
poseful use of dramatic activities raises 
the standard of choice of materials and 
their production. 

(2) Inherent Qualities of Materials. 
In the program of religious education, it 
is certainly desirable to select materials 
that are worth the time and thought that 
must be spent on their production. The 
primary consideration is that of ethical 
and religious values. The use of dramatic 
activities should arouse and deepen the 
moral and religious impulses of the par- 
ticipants and of those who witness the 
production. The thesis must, therefore, 
be morally and ethically sound. If im- 
moral conduct and wrong attitudes are 
presented, they must meet with inevitable 
and natural punishment. The allurement 
of sin must not be more vividly presented 
than the unhappiness resulting from it. 
There should be constructive religious 
inspiration. 

The play should also have good struc- 
ture. Simply the fact that a play is built 
around a religious theme does not neces- 
sarily recommend it. The structure and 
technique of the play determine the de- 


gree in which the theme will be made 
convincing and given reality and dramatic 
appeal. The really great play is the one 
which first stirs the emotions profoundly 
and then gives a meaning and direction 
to those feelings by some great under- 
lying idea—this idea to be worked out by 
logical action prompted by genuine emo- 
tion. These emotions, as expressed by 
the characters, will develop into the ac- 
tion of the plot. 

The characters themselves must be real 
“humans,” motivated by human impulses, 
emotions and yearnings. The qualities of 
each should be distinct and interesting 
and should show a reasonable change and 
development of character. The religion- 
ist is apt to have a distinct bias and, 
therefore, present a picture of human na- 
ture as he wishes it were, thus outdoing 
any possible human goodness. This has 
occasioned one of the common criticisms 
of the dramatic materials provided for 
use in the program of religious education. 
The characters must achieve the solution 
of the play’s problem. The truth must 
be revealed in action, not in sermonizing. 
As a rule, miracles are not effective on 
the stage. Far too many religious dramas 
have depended for their interest upon 
some miracle or magic. 

(3) Practical considerations. The 
ability of the cast must be carefully con- 
sidered. The limitations of amateurs in 
general should be kept in mind. It is 
impossible for an amateur to produce the 
same effects as the professional. Most 
amateurs are timid about expressing too 
tender feelings and sentiments, as well 
as too strong emotions. On the other 
hand, the sentiments of the play must not 
be so light, the issues so trivial, the whole 
so vapid, that it fails to make an appeal. 

The age and ability of the participating 
group must be borne in mind. The situ- 
ation presented should be within the com- 
prehension, if not the actual experience 
of the members of the cast. Each one 
should be able to identify or to relate to 
his own experience the elements in the 
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presentation, and then, in turn, he will 
be able to bring these familiar incidents 
into new relationships. It is especially 
necessary that a child have this intimate 
understanding of the character or deed 
he is representing. Otherwise he is 
likely to feel that he is the center of 
attraction and thus develop a self-con- 
sciousness detrimental to his develop- 
ment. In many dramatic materials de- 
signed for Children’s Day the child is 
used simply to make up the picture or 
is exploited for the entertainment of the 
audience. 

Another practical consideration is that 
of the conditions of production. The 
choice of a play is necessarily determined, 
in some degree, by the conditions under 
which it is to be produced. Is there a 
stage, and what is its equipment? Are 
there suitable properties? Can proper 
costumes be secured? How can the pro- 
ject be financed? It is not necessary 
that there be ideal equipment; but it is 
necessary that it be adequate, even though 
it be improvised. 

IT 

A LIST OF PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS 

In the selection of these plays for spe- 
cial days the writer has tried to bear in 
mind the following types of dramatic ma- 
terials: first, a good play; second, a 
pageant type or dramatic service of wor- 
ship; third, something suitable for chil- 
dren of the elementary grades. 

(1) Children’s Day 

(An elaborate program.) 

The Lamp, by Anita Ferris.™'* 

An elaborate pageant of religious edu- 
cation, the theme running through it be- 
ing the development of Christian citizen- 
ship. The entire program plays about 
one and three-fourths hours, and requires 
about one hundred and eighty-five par- 
ticipants. Each episode is a complete 
dramatic unit, however, and may be pre- 
sented separately, or various combina- 
tions of episodes may be arranged. 





*Reference numbers are to the list of publishers 
at the close of the article. 





The pageant book includes production 
notes and directions for presentation as 
a whole or in separate parts. 

(A simple pageant.) 

A Child in the Midst, by Kathrine 
Stanley Hall.? 

A simple pageant which is especially 
suitable for Children’s Day. It requires 
only thirty children, but could be elabo- 
rated by using groups of children to 
represent different countries in the Amer- 
ican Scene. It plays thirty minutes. 


(2) Christmas 

(An elaborate masque with music.) 

The Evergreen Tree, by Percy Nack- 
aye.” 

This masque represents the best in re- 
ligious drama. Scriptural theme, Mathew 
II. The music of the choruses and 
carols is composed by Arthur Farwell 
and may be secured through the John 
Church Co., 39 West 32nd St., New 
York City. The masque is performed 
in twelve actions: 1. “Who Kept the 
Watch?”. 2. “The Lantern in the Des- 
ert.” 3. “Somebody is Coming.” 4. “The 
Light Child.” 5. “Saviour of the World.” 
6. “The Befriendling.” 7. “The Three 
Wise Men.” 8. “Which, O Lord, is 
Wisest?” 9. “Outcasts.” 10. “The 
Wounded Peddler.” 11. “The Persecut- 
ing Hosts.” 12. “The Morning Stars.” 
It requires twenty-five men. and four 
women. 

(An elaborate play.) 

Bethlehem, by Lawrence Houseman.’ 

This play has nothing of the medieval 
about it, but is intensely modern and 
unique. The author makes his defense 
of the setting in these words: “I wish 
to show that it is possible for drama 
to come near, without irreverence to the 
central truths of Christianity, and by 
symbolic action to quicken the imagina- 
tion of the beholders; so as to make the 
beauty of holiness more evident; so as 
to make time seem a very little thing, 
when the spiritual ideas which have 
molded the world’s history are con- 
cerned; so as to startle men’s minds to 
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a realization of whether for them Chris- 
tianity is a curious relic of the past or 
a truth living and central.” This play 
contains three acts: “The Shepherds”; 
“The Seeking Kings” ; “The Adoration.” 

(A simple pageant.) 

The Prophetic Child, by Langly Sears.* 

This is a simple pageant in six scenes. 
It makes use of old hymns, Christmas 
carols, and Bible texts. Any number of 
characters may be used—men, women 
and children. It provides for a whole 
evening’s program. 

(Tableaux, reading and music.) 

The Nativity, by Rosamond Kimball.* 

A Christmas service arranged for a 
reader and tableaux from the biblical 
text, accompanied by congregational sing- 
ing. It is a very beautiful service. It 
requires nine young men, two women, 
and any number of children. An all 
child cast may be used. One and one- 
fourth hours. 

(One-act play.) 

Why the Chimes Rang, by Elizabeth 
McFadden.*® 

A very beautiful one-act play which 
carries the real Christmas message. It 
can be given very simply. Suggestions 
for scenery, lighting, and costumes, with 
illustrations are included. After the 
Great Lady, the Courtier, the Scholar, 
and the King have offered their gifts in 
vain, it is the Boy’s gift of pennies which 
causes the miraculous ringing of the 
Christmas chimes. Only a small cast is 
required. It plays one hour. 

(For children. ) 

Three Roses, by Margaret Cropper.® 

A Christmas play for children in tab- 
leaux and scenes, in which a child sets out 
for Bethlehem with three roses as a gift 
to the child Jesus. On her journey 
she gives her roses to help others, and 
comes to Bethlehem empty handed. Mary 
gives her a kiss as a reward for her help- 
fulness to others. It requires thirteen 
children, angels, and choir. Simple cos- 
tumes and scenery. Plays three-quarters 
of an hour. 





(3) Passion Week and Easter 

( Plays.) 

He is the Son of God, by Linwood 
Taft.§ 

A splendid play for Holy Week. It 
portrays the effect of the personality and 
deeds of Jesus upon an orthodox Jew- 
ish woman at the time of the crucifixion. 
It requires five men, three women, ex- 
tras. Plays one hour. 

The Boy Who Discovered Jesus, by 
Elizabeth McFadden.® 

This is a beautiful play suitable for 
Easter. The theme of the play is, that 
the daily miracles of modern life are as 
unusual and more improbable than the 
great religious truths which doubters 
question. No extra costumes required 
except that of a Red Cross Nurse in 
street attire. Easter music is used. 

( Pageant.) 

The Tree of Life, by Esther Willard 
Bates.*? 

An Easter pageant of unusual beauty. 
It requires eighteen or more characters. 
If a larger cast is desired, additional 
characters may be added. There is skill- 
ful use made of music. In the final 
episode the bare cross becomes a living 
green tree, as the palm branches car- 
ried by the characters are placed upon it. 

(For children.) 

Why Didn’t You Tell? by Anita Fer- 
ris.” 

An attractive Easter service for chil- 
dren from five to ten years of age. The 
children of nature—flowers and creatures 
—try to tell the foreign children of God’s 
love; and, when they cannot, the Chris- 
tian child tries and succeeds. Twenty- 


‘seven or more characters are required. 


(4) Decision Day 

( Plays.) 

The Rich Young Man, by Sara Kings- 
bury.” 

A splendid play for Decision Day. 
The Rich Young Man, hearing the call 
of Christ, gives up his home and riches, 
his betrothed, and his friends; frees his 
slaves; and dedicates himself to the serv- 
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ice of Christ. It requires nine men, five 
women, slaves, and extras. One and 
three-quarters hours. 

The Quest Divine, by Marshall Goold.‘ 

This play was awarded first prize by 
the Religious Drama Committee of the 
Federal Council in 1925. A story of 
Amos, Hosea and Isaiah. Hosea, aided 
by young Isaiah’s vision, is taught to be- 
lieve that God is Love; and is thus able 
to look upon Gomer, his wife, and Israel, 
his erring people, with compassion and 
to dedicate his life to service. 

(5) Memorial and Independence Days 

(Pageants. ) 

The Brotherhood of Man, by Alice C. 
D. Riley.* 

A pageant of international peace. It 
presents the ideal of brotherhood through 
personal and international development. 
It has a prologue and eight episodes. 
Any number of characters may be used. 

America’s Unfinished Battles, by Fred 
Eastman.’ 

A splendid pageant urging America 
not to lose sight of her ideals in her 
pride of achievement. Hymns and an- 
thems are used. Simple scenery and 
costumes. Any number of characters 
may be used. 

(6) Mothers’ and Daughters’ Week 

(A masque. ) 

The Age Old Dream, by Grace Sloan 
Overton.* (In Dramatic Activities for 
Young People, in press.) 

This is a masque written for a Moth- 
ers’ Day program. Weaver of Dreams, 
Girlhood, Womanhood, and Motherhood 
—with the aid of six great women of his- 
tory—reveal that the dream of the mod- 
ern girl, as of all her older sisters, is 
that of “mothering” the world. 

(One-act play.) 

The Conflict, by Clarice Vallette Mc- 
Cauley.’° 

A one-act play suitable to be given 
on organized class night of Mothers’ 
and Daughters’ Week or on night of 
banquet. It presents a story woven 


around a New England mother whose 


- 


ideals and principles conflict with those 
of her daughter. It requires four char- 
acters and plays about thirty-five min- 
utes. 

(7) Thanksgiving 

(Elaborate pageant.) 

Faith of Our Fathers, by Annie Rus- 
sell Marble.® 

A pageant in two Parts and eight 
episodes. Part I deals with the Pil- 
grims, bringing out clearly the signing 
of the Mayflower compact, and also con- 
tains a scene of the first Thanksgiving. 
Part II deals with the faith of our fath- 
ers in modern times. It requires forty- 
seven men, eighteen women, and nine- 
teen children. 

(For Thanksgiving Sunday.) 

Love’s Utmost, by Lydia Glover. 
(From collection, Friends of Jesus.) 

A delightful little play in two scenes. 
The widow casts all that she has, two 
small mites, into the treasury, out of 
gratitude to the Master. It requires five 
characters.- Plays about thirty minutes. 

(For Thanksgiving party.) 

Three Thanksgivings, by Faith Van 
Valkenburgh Vilas.? 

A delightful comedy in one act in- 
troducing, by means of a dream, the 
Thanksgivings of the Past, Present, and 
Future. Plays about forty minutes. 
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VOLUNTEER LEADERSHIP IN A CHURCH 
SCHOOL 


KENNETH L. HEATON* 


equipped educational and recreational 


HE Sunday school with its one hour 

session is evolving into the church 
school with a seven-days-a-week program. 
Following the precedent of the Y. M. 
C. A., the Y. W. C. A., community rec- 
reation departments, and other institu- 
tions which serve the leisure time of 
youth, our large institutional churches 
have tended to place their week-day ac- 
tivities very largely in charge of salaried 
supervisors. 

The following is the experience of one 
church} which has attempted to develop 
an inclusive program upon a basis of vol- 
untary leadership. The church is located 
in the downtown district, at the heart of 
a population center of some 150,000 peo- 
ple. The church ministers to a member- 
ship of about two thousand and a great 
body of unattached constituents. Among 
its members are people of the most ex- 
treme social classes, of fifteen different 
nationalities, and from all parts of the 
city. 

Until recently the church equipment 
included only the main church building 
with its provision for worship and in- 


struction. About a year ago a community . 


building was dedicated, to be the center 
for a daily program of church school 
activities. 

To conduct such a program the writer 
was employed as Director of Religious 
Education. With the help of volunteer 
administrative officers, he was supposed 
to supervise the instruction in the Sun- 
day session of the church school and in 
the other educational groups of the 
church. There also rested upon his 
shoulders the responsibility of organiz- 
ing, administering and supervising the 
week-day program which had been made 
possible by the opening of the well- 

*Director of Religious Education in the Pilgrim Con- 


gregational Church, Oak Park, III. 
tFirst M. E. Church, Duluth. 


unit. His only paid assistance in this 
work was to be in stenographic and office 
work. 

There were at least three alternatives 
which might have been followed in de- 
veloping a program with such limited 
leadership. In the first place, the pro- 
gram could be limited to special groups 
which the director was most capable of 
guiding in a complete education! pro- 
gram. But, great numbers of children 
and young people were seeking admit- 
tance to the new building; they could not 
be turned away. A second alternative 
would have been to throw the doors open 
to all but to organize only such a pro- 
gram as could be adapted to large groups. 
There could, for instance, have been one 
gymnasium class each day for groups of 
fifty to one hundred each, only such 
character training classes, discussions of 
applied Christianity, and service activities 
as could be adapted to like groups. The 
heterogeneous nature of the membership 
made such a grouping impossible. The 
third method was to build the whole 
program upon the existing departmental 
organization of the church Sunday school, 
and to supplement the staff of this school 
with a corps of potential volunteer lead- 
ers for week-day activities. This plan 
was adopted. 

Some thirty-five capable workers were 
brought together in groups where they 
might study principles of club organiza- 
tion, needs of childhood and youth, and 
suggestions for the supplementary pro- 
grams of education, worship and expres- 
sion. They were given books to read, 
chances to meet and to know the groups 
with which they were to work. They 
held many personal conferences with the 
director. They were then placed in posi- 
tions of leadership, were told to go ahead 
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as best they could, and to spend sufficient 
time with their books, in thought and in 
consultation, to be able to build the pro- 
gram needed by their particular group. 

This was the “Experiment in Voluntary 
Leadership,” with which this paper is 
concerned. It is our purpose to discuss 
some of the advantages and disadvantages 
which may come from the building of a 
complete educational program around the 
veluntary service of lay leaders, as seen 
in this experiment. Even during its first 
year this program has possibly been large 
enough to demonstrate in some way the 
merits of such a system. 

Advantages of Volunteer Leadership 

1. The 35 volunteer group leaders were 
able to develop a very fine personal re- 
lationship to their small groups. The 
worker with large groups always tends 
to lose the individual in the great mass. 
He who can concentrate his interest and 
effort on one small homogeneous group 
can develop a habit of thinking in terms 
of that group. He can know them in 
all their relationships of life, know their 
life problems, their beliefs and doubts, 
their longings and possibilities. The small 
group leader can plan for the best inter- 
ests of his one unified group better than 
if his effort is exerted for the benefit 
of a larger, more varied group. He can 
use his particular friends who have some 
contribution to make to his group. In 
brief, each leader can concentrate all his 
resources for the sake of the small group, 
and, in so far as he has the will and ca- 
pacity for assembling these resources, his 
work will be worthwhile for the group. 

2. It was found that the use of volun- 
tary leadership made it possible to bring 
each group into contact with varied types 
of personalities. There is a richness of 
life which comes only from association 
with many strong characters. With the 
volunteer system each group could gain 
the best from the personality and experi- 
ence of the director and at the same time 
the circle of contact was widened by the 
use of the large body of leaders. 


3. Such a program tended to build loy- 
alty to the church rather than to the di- 
rector. When the church membership 
participated in their leadership, youth had 
an interest in the church as an institution 
which is higher in its significance than 
any loyalty which might be centered in 
any one individual. 

4. Due to the fact that the loyalty of 
the various groups is centered in the 
church rather than in the director, and 
that the leadership is not vested entirely 
in the supervisional and administrative 
head, there is a greater guarantee of 
permanency in the system. A change in 
directors would not disrupt the program. 

5. There was a very real profit to 
those who served, and to the church and 
community in general. There is no genu- 
ine follower of Christ who does not want 
to do something for the Master he fol- 
lows. Not all can teach classes in the 
Sunday school or take up the collection 
in the Sunday services. There are car- 
penters in the church who would be de- 
lighted to have a chance to help a group 
of boys build an easel for the blackboard 
in their Sunday class room. There are 
women of that understanding, motherly 
type who could counsel girls in those 
delicate matters of conduct which they 
meet during the adolescent period. There 
are men from all walks of life who would 
like to help older boys make that great 
vocational choice by talking with them 
of how they have tried to walk the 
Jesus way of life in their own daily task. 
It has been remarkable during the year 
this one particular church has conducted 
its experiment to see those who with 
great hesitation undertook a particular re- 
sponsibility grow into enthusiastic work- 
ers, more loyal church members, and 
bigger Christians. 

Limitations of Volunteer Leadership 

On the other hand, the program as or- 
ganized has shown certain definite limi- 
tations which seem inherent to the volun- 
teer system. 

1. The most noticeable handicap was 
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the unreliability of the leadership. The 
loyalty of the great majority was a thing 
of joy to both the director and the young 
people themselves, but there were some 
who were a source of great disappoint- 
ment because they lacked a feeling of 
responsibility. The sense of responsibil- 
ity increased as they sensed the impor- 
tance of the new work and as they were 
convinced that they had a peculiar con- 
tribution to make to the lives of those 
whom the church lives to serve. It seems, 
however, that among some volunteer lead- 
ers there will always be the feeling that 
the work is a secondary interest. 

2. Closely associated with this lack of 
responsibility was the lack of thought and 
application of self on the part of some 
leaders. There are noble persons who 
live from day to day as if for the sake 
of the little responsibility they share in 
the work of the church, but all too many 
give thought to daily work and trust to 
divine inspiration as the sole hope when 
they meet the Sunday class or week-day 
club group. Leadership of youth de- 
mands the type of divine inspiration and 
reflective thinking which results in sys- 
tematic planning. 

3. Especially in those groups which 
students served as leaders, an economic 
facter was sometimes involved. There 
are many people in the church, students 
especially, who are capable of making 
great contributions to those who are 
younger, but who spend all available time 
in the business of earning a living. They 
will give gladly of their time on Sunday, 
perhaps, but during the week each hour 
is measured in terms of badly needed 
pennies. Such leadership is often made 
available on week days, and with the 
highest feeling of responsibility, when a 
small hourly remuneration is provided. 

4. This particular church found two 
limitations which are less conspicuous but 
possibly more vital than those mentioned 
above. Any individual has his limita- 


tions due to age, sex, education, and other 
These all react upon 


personal factors. 


his program. In this particular case the 
work for girls was very much handi- 
capped because the director was a man, 
and not able in some respects to help 
leaders of girls as much as he could help 
leaders of boys. Also, the director was 
able to give only a certain maximum of 
thought, interest, time and help, and when 
the number to be supervised became so 
large that they demanded supervision 
above this maximum, some part of the 
program suffered. 

5. The last of these limitations to be 
mentioned raises the question not of vol- 
untary versus salaried leadership, but of 
untrained as compared with trained lead- 
ership. There are ways in which very 
few non-professional leaders can take the 
place of one who has spent his life in 
preparation for the particular task of 
education. A sick person goes to a grad- 
uate physician, not to the neighbors with 
their multitudes of suggested remedies. 
When a group of high school people 
received their first introduction to a field 
of scientific thought which clouded their 
vision of religious truths, they did not 
find a final answer to their questions in 
the discussions with group leaders, but 
they came to the one whom they thought 
had studied more extensively in the field 
of religion. In a very real sense, volun- 
teer leadership can never take the place 
of the trained director because volunteers 
cannot learn in their leisure time what 
it has taken the professional worker years 
to learn. 

The experiment as a whole would seem 
to favor the continuation of the volunteer 
system. It seems best to pay those lay 
workers who desire and need it, for 
week-day service. There is needed more 
professional supervision, a cleaner differ- 
entiation between things that can and 
cannot be done by non-professional lead- 
ership, and an enriching, sifting, and 
shifting of the volunteer leadership sup- 
ply until each place is filled by one who 
can and will give the best for the sake 
of the boys and girls. 








SELLING ENTERTAINMENT 
MARGARET TAYLOR* 


N recent years “salesmanship” has been 
glorified to the extent that colleges and 
universities have installed courses de- 
signed to teach one how to sell anything, 
from an invisible hairpin to the Masonic 
Temple. This science of selling, while it 
touches many phases of social psychology, 
deals primarily with the knowledge of 
human reaction in relation to purchasable 
things. The important thing is to get an 
idea and then market it. 

We can scarcely blame theatre owners 
and managers for making use of this 
knowledge in persuading people to pur- 
chase the particular commodity they are 
vending. The devices employed are in- 
genious and interesting. In the case 
of Chicago moving picture theatres the 
exploitation of children is notorious. This 
training of children from the cradle to 
the habit of theatre going is a shrewd 
business policy. It is made possible not 
only by the child’s response to the lure 
but by the adults’ pleasure in seeing chil- 
dren perform. Dancing schools have 
been quick to see and seize the opportu- 
nity. There are in Chicago more than 
a hundred and fifty dancing schools, 
academies, and studios teaching Buck and 
Wing, Ballet, Toe, Classic, Spanish, 
Aesthetic, Interpretative, Oriental, Sen- 
sational, Acrobatic, Soft Shoe, Eccentric 
Jazz, Clog, Character and Ball Room 
Dancing. Each one specializes in some 
three or four of these. Examination of 
their advertising literature is entertain- 
ing and educational. Here is a choice 
bit: “Graduates are engaged as dancers 
with the Chicago and New York Grand 
Opera, Ziegfield Follies and California’s 
leading film companies. Bookings 
with the best companies are procured for 
graduates in South America, Mexico, 
Cuba, Australia, and the South African 
Colonies.” Who would not be a dancer 
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and see the wonders of great cities in far 
and romantic lands! 

The Illinois Child Labor Law prohibits 
employment of minors under fourteen at 
any gainful occupation in any theatre, 
concert hall or place of amusement, and 
prohibits employment after seven p. m. 
for minors under sixteen. A revised stat- 
ute of the Criminal Code prohibits the 
exhibition, use, or employment, for the 
vocations of singing, playing on musical 
instruments, rope or wire walking, danc- 
ing, begging or peddling, or as a gymnast, 
contortionist, rider, or acrobat in any 
place whatsoever for any minor under 
fourteen. 

This doesn’t really bother the theatres, 
however. A large concern like Balaban 
and Katz blithely stages a winter holiday 
program at its theatres with many chil- 
dren, some as young as four years of age, 
furnished by a dancing school, and when 
complaint is filed pays “five dollars fine 
and five dollars cost” for each child. 
They are cheap at that, for “people love 
a good kid show.” The court records for 
1926 show over three hundred complaints 
of such illegal use of children filed against 
two moving picture theatre companies in 
Chicago, with conviction in nearly all the 
cases. 

The smaller theatre cannot put on this 
sort of exhibition, but it has something 
just as good, and that is the contest. It 
has been in existence for several years 
and its name is legion. In 1923 a group 
of contest managers representing thirty 
theatres met with the Juvenile Protective 
Association. They acknowledged that the 
exhibition of children under fourteen was 
a violation of criminal statute and they 
promised to discontinue the practice. 
Some did for a week or two, some did 
not stop at all. A test was made of the 
law. Several theatre managers in whose 
theatres the worst phases of the contest 
were found, were taken into court. The 
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trial usually resulted in a compromise, 
with dismissal of the case on the promise 
of the manager never to do it again. The 
promises were not kept. Finally, the 
manager of the contest of the Midway 
Hippodrome was arrested. The case was 
tried in May, 1924, before Judge Daniel 
P. Trude, ana a fine of $100 was im- 
posed. 

But this legal victory did not stop tne 
so-called “kiddies’ parties” or other con- 
tests. The Charleston contest recently 
swept the country. It was possible to in- 
duce any number of amateur adults to 
get on any stage and perform, but chil- 
dren were extremely adept at the new 
dance and wherever a child competed 
with adults the audience awarded the 
prize to the child. The result was sepa- 
rate children’s Charleston contests. Some 
of the theatre managers had the wisdom 
to make Saturday matinee the children’s 
contest time, but it mattered not whether 
they chose day or night, the contest 
brought out not only the children but 
their parents, their friends, and their 
neighbors, and the desired results were 
achieved. Charleston contestants so small 
that they had to be helped up the steps to 
the stage, were not infrequent entries. 

At the children’s parties and on “Dis- 
covery Nite” there is no attempt to pre- 
pare a suitable program. On the after- 
noon or evening when the children are 
especially invited to attend and compete 
there is no change in the week’s picture. 
Frequently the films shown are of the 
worst possible sort, filled with brutal 
fights, with a murder or two, and other 
thrilling incidents for good measure. Fea- 
tures of the party are cracker-eating con- 
tests, Charleston contests, song contests, 
whistling contests, and acrobatic stunts 
with cash prizes for the winners. It is 


not unusual for the songs sung by young 
children to contain indecent allusions and 
suggestions. 

The magnitude of the contest projects 
and the various devices by which the pro- 
moters attain their ends is illustrated by 


the Buster Brown Contest which was car- 
ried on through April, May and June of 
1926. The announcements and adver- 
tisements for it were carried by the Chi- 
cago Evening American. The first read 
in part as follows: 


KIDDIES IN DROVES ENTER MOVIE 
STAR CONTEST 


Chicago is the first city in the United States 
to conduct a juvenile movie contest with the 
winners, one boy and one girl, going to Holly- 
wood for a try at pictures with the Stern 
Brothers, producers of Buster Brown comedies 
released through Carl Laemmle. All expenses 
are to be paid these youngsters and their 
parents, including railroad diners, sleepers, ho- 
tel accommodation and pin money. 

This contest is the outcome of an arrange- 
ment effected between Bruce Godshaw, Chicago 
publicity representative for the Stern Brothers, 
and Universal Pictures Corporation; Lou 
Kramer, who officiates in the same capacity for 
Lubliner and Trinz, and George A. Will, 
Chicago representative for the Brown Company 
of St. Louis. The original arrangement was 
that the Lubliner and Trinz theatres would 
make this exclusive effort to find in Chicago 
one boy and one girl to go to Hollywood for 
a try at the movies, but the request for the 
same opportunity by dozens of other theatres 
in the city of Chicago met with cordiality from 
the Lubliner and Trinz executives, and at 
present there are fifty-five theatres in Chicago 
and its near suburbs trying to find in weekly 
preliminaries on Saturday afternoons several 
hundred of the best movie type in youngsters 
to appear in the final competition. The two 
children in each theatre each week who pre- 
sent the best movie appearance are awarded 
a pair of shoes. 

The Davis Store has promised to admit all 
children entering the contest, whether they win 
or not, with their parents or chaperons at an 
entertainment and party to be given later, and 
an entire floor of the store will be cleared for 
this purpose as it is estimated that at least 
10,000 children will be present. It is estimated 
that nearly 40,000 children will join the contest 
before its finale. 

Children are not required to perform or en- 
tertain nor to costume as Buster Brown or 
Mary Jane. They merely report to the man- 
ager at the theatre on Saturday afternoon, 
where they may appear before the audience for 
approval and before the special judges in pri- 
vate. The contest director suggests that all 
who fail to win preliminary positions on their 
first trial try again in other theatres. Further- 
more, those who are not selected at personal 
appearances have still another opportunity, as 
over 500 will be picked for the final opportu- 
nity through photographs. 

This appeal proved irresistible to chil- 


dren and parents alike. Those children 
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who had appeared in other contests or 
on “kiddie party” nights flocked to this 
contest, and many who had not before ex- 
hibited themselves joined their ranks. The 
promoter insisted, when questioned, that 
the contest did not call for any perform- 
ance on the part of the children. They 
were simply to appear and be judged by 
the audience on features and form. How- 
ever, each would-be Buster Brown and 
Mary Jane proceeded to stage a perform- 
ance, usually the Charleston or an eccen- 
tric acrobatic dance. Many of the con- 
testants were very young, some so young 
that their baby muscles refused to re- 
spond readily to the demands of the 
Charleston, but they attempted a version 
of it. Although the announcement speaks 
of the contest as being held on Saturday 
afternoon, in some of the theatres which 
during the spring and summer are open 
on Friday and Saturday only, from six 
p. m. until twelve, these contests were 
staged as late as ten o’clock. 

On many spring and summer morn- 
ings the writer walked down a street fre- 
quented by children on their way to either 
public school or a parochial school nearby 
and listened to their conversations. The 
Buster Brown contest was a constantly 
recurring topic. “Oh, did you know 
Mary won first last Saturday night?” 
“Well, Rosie didn’t win but she’s going 
over to the Lexington to try next week.” 
“T don’t think John’s so much of a 
Charleston dancer. Bet I could beat 
him.” “Huh, I’ve done the Frisco since 
I was five years old.” “Gee, I wish my 
mother would let me go in.” “My cousin 
won second at the Crawford.” “Gee, I 
wish T could earn as much money as 
Jackie Coogan.” “Baby Peggy’s got 
nervous prostration. They're looking for 
some one to take her place.” “It must 
be swell to travel everywhere and have 
your picture taken at all the hotels and 
railroad stations.” “Aw, gee, I wish my 
dad would let me go in.” “Well, keep 
on asking him.’’ These and many similar 
remarks were garnered on these walks. 


The children varied, Catholic, Protestant, 
Negro, white, poorly dressed, well 
dressed, but the conversations were much 
the same among those under twelve years 
of age. ij 

The injunction to the losers to try 
again was obeyed, some children going 
from theatre to theatre. One mother liv- 
ing well out on the west side brought her 
four-year-old daughter to compete in a 
theatre on the far south side. A beauti- 
ful little five-year-old girl living on the 
south side won in a contest in a theatre 
five miles from her home. These con- 
tests were held on eight successive Sat- 
urdays, sixteen winners being selected in 
this way for the final contest in each the- 
atre on the ninth Saturday. Although 
the announcement had said that the com- 
petitors need not costume, children, espe- 
cially girls, appeared in the most sophisti- 
cated costumes, some so abbreviated as to 
be mere excuses for raiment. During these 
eight weeks more than eight thousand 
children competed in fifty-two neighbor- 
hood theatres of the Lubliner & Trinz, 
Cooney, Lynch, and other organizations. 

On Saturday, June 26th, the final con- 
test was held at the White City on the 
stage and runway of the Terrace Garden. 
At one o’clock the entire crowd was there, 
some of the children and parents having 
appeared at the gates as early as eleven 
o'clock. There were one hundred and 
four contestants. There was no lower 
age limit and the upper was twelve years, 
the contestants averaging about nine 
years. There were some four year olds, 
and many five and six year olds. Children 
who had appeared in other contests and 
in style shows were noticeable because of 
their poise and sophistication. 

The contestants were many of them 
fearfully and wonderfully garbed. Evi- 
dently most of the costumes had been pre- 
pared especially for the occasion. The 
little girls had their hair either frizzed 
or curled, or covered with curly wigs. 
Nearly all were rouged, lip-sticked, and 
otherwise made up in approved vaudeville 
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fashion. In the merciless summer sun- 
light the effect was weird. 

The judging was a long drawn out 
affair. Out of the entire group about 
thirty were chosen, and after another long 
wait six boys and twelve girls were se- 
lected from these. Each of these was ex- 
amined individually and put through his 
or her paces, and at seven o'clock in the 
evening the winners were announced. 

The nervous strain to which the chil- 
dren were subjected during these six 
hours was terrific. Although they were 
supposed when called merely to walk 
down the runway to where the master of 
ceremonies stood and walk back again 
many—true to their coaching—Charles- 
toned down, or did handsprings all the 
way, or showed their skill in other acro- 
batics, or bowed and threw kisses—any- 
thing to attract special attention. 

When the judges and the eighteen win- 
ners were on the stage the runway was 
stormed by children from the audience 
who took possession of it and demon- 
strated what they could do. Shrill cries 
of “Look at me,” “See what I can do,” 
“Aw, I can Charleston too,” showed that 
there was plenty of material for the next 
contest. 

Conversation with several mothers re- 
vealed that the imagination of each had 
been fired by the thought of being the 
mother of a baby movie star. Stories of 
the fabulous incomes of Baby Peggy, 
Jackie Coogan, and members of “Our 
Gang” were recalled, and each mother 
was ready to start for Hollywood on an 
hour’s notice. Many showed bitter dis- 
appointment that their children were not 
chosen. 

The children who won in the prelimi- 
nary contests had photographs taken by 
the Sykes Studios. Most of the parents 
had invested in several photographs show- 
ing different poses, for they were told 
that these would weigh heavily in the 
final decision. When no attention was 


paid to them, another grievance was 
added. 
Following the contest on June 30 came 


the promised party and the crowning of 
the winners as King and Queen of the 
movies. Entertainers from the White 
City, ice cream, and candy made it a 
memorable affair. Several hundred chil- 
dren attended the tiring and exciting 
party. 

Children leave such a contest eager for 
the next one. It costs the contestant 
nothing to enter, he is in the limelight, 
he may win a prize, if he does not he can 
always try again. Furthermore, the habit 
of relying on the moving picture theatre 
as the regular source of entertainment 
and recreation is firmly fixed. 

We must not be too hard on the people 
who own and operate the theatres. Some 
of them honestly think they are giving 
the public what it wants. And the danc- 
ing schools, the newspapers, and manu- 
facturing concerns in aiding the contest 
are employing co-operative methods well 
recognized elsewhere. Why not use them 
to induce people to buy a certain brand 
of entertainment while promoting also the 
patronage of the dancing school, the cir- 
culation of the newspaper, and the sale 
of shoes and furniture? No wholesale 
condemnation of moving picture theatres 
is being made. To be sure they often 
appeal to the children’s most primitive 
and least admirable instincts, and the 
stimulations and suggestions would not 
be tolerated in the school or the well-or- 
dered home. But the objectionable fea- 
tures of their programs exist because of 
the tolerance or approval of adults in 
the audience. If people refused to at- 
tend performances in which they knew 
children were to be exhibited, if they 
protested when a child came upon the 
stage in defiance of the law, if they in- 
dividually and unitedly opposed the illegal 
use of children in neighborhood theatres, 
the managers of the theatres would soon 
become law abiding. The task of re- 
educating the children who have been 
exploited, of creating in them finer appre- 
ciations, is not an altogether hopeless one, 
but in many cases it would be easier if 
the children were orphans. 








WHAT KIND OF CHARACTER EDUCATION IS 
GOING ON IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


ALBERT JOHN MURPHY* 


HE question is what kind of char- 

acter education is going on, not what 
kind is supposed to be going on in our 
schools. The distinction here is impor- 
tant in that while we may apparently be 
aiming at one thing in education, some- 
thing else entirely different may be result- 
ing. As Professor Kilpatrick says in re- 
gard to the tired father: “He scolds and 
threatens his children for being noisy and 
inconsiderate when he is trying to rest in 
the evening and thinks he is teaching them 
consideration for a tired father, while in 
reality he is teaching them prudence in 
the presence of an irate father. The chil- 
dren probably say to themselves, ‘It is too 
bad the old grouch doesn’t go to bed. 
We had better be careful; we might get 
spanked.’ ” 

Various educational results may come 
out of any teaching situation and the re- 
sults which come are not always those 
which we hope for. Verbally, we may 
teach one thing, and actually, through ac- 
tions and situations, we may teach another. 
Verbally, the teacher may extol the virtue 
of brotherhood; actually, she may be 
teaching race prejudice. Verbally, she 
may exhort to sincerity and truthfulness ; 
actually, she may be teaching sneakiness 
and untruthfulness. Our question then is 
what kind of character education is actu- 
ally going on in the minds of the chil- 
dren? What purposes are being devel- 
oped, what attributes, what traits, and 
what ideals? 

The following are statements given by 
two little girls, eight and ten years of 
age, in an interview with their parents. 
They have recently become pupils in a 
public school of good reputation, with a 
resident principal, a fine building, flower 
gardens, and spacious playgrounds. The 
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school is just as well conducted and or- 
derly as the average school, and is ranked 
above the average. To the visitor it looks 
attractive on the outside, and the class- 
rooms all seem to be quiet and orderly. 
When one talks to the children, however, 
one sees that the external conditions are 
not indicative of the internal reality.* The 
children who give their experiences 
came recently from a school where there 
was freedom, democracy, sincerity, re- 
spect for the rights of others, co-opera- 
tion, reasonableness, control by group ap- 
proval, thoughtfulness of the happiness 
of others, love and respect for both 
teacher and principal, and a high degree 
of efficiency in teaching. The new expe- 
rience covers a month of public school 
life and stands out in vivid contrast 
against the previous background. The 
children’s statements are given prac- 
tically verbatim. 

“Daddy, the children in the class stick 
their tongues out at the teacher when she 
turns her back and leaves the room, and 
I feel like sticking my tongue out at her 
too.” 

“Why do you feel that way?” asked the 
surprised father. 

“Well, she won't let us do anything. 
If I drop my pencil on the floor I have 
to wait until the teacher gets down under 
her desk for a book or something, then I 
pick my pencil up. If she saw me pick 
it up I would have to stand in the corner. 

“We have to sit all day with our hands 
folded like that (shows hands folded in 
lap) and our feet together just so. If 
we do not sit in that way—if we put one 
foot over the other—the teacher comes 
down the aisle and raps us with a stick. 
We have to sit like sticks. 





*The statements made in this article are true for 
the one school involved. How far they are true with 
reference to other public schools the writer is not 
competent to say. 
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“The girl behind me pulls my hair and 
I don’t dare do anything, I just have to 
stand it. 

“We cannot talk to each other or help 
each other. Yesterday a girl came in 
who had been absent and she did not 
know what page we were reading on and 
had no paper, so I gave her some of my 
paper and showed her the page. The 
teacher scolded me and told me to stay 
in and write ‘imaginary’ one hundred 
times. The teacher has a list of the times 
you have to write ‘imaginary’ on the 
board. The second person who does any- 
thing has to write ‘imaginary’ one hun- 
dred and fifty times and the next one two 
hundred times.” 

“How do you spell imaginary, Sarah?” 

“T-m-m-a-g-r-y.” 

“You were just trying to help a little 
girl who had been sick, were you not? 
Why don’t you go and tell the principal 
about this, and explain the matter to him 
and ask him if he approves of it?” 

“T am afraid to. The principal’s office 
is the detention room. I did not know 
what the detention room was at first. 
The teacher talks about it every day, but, 
Daddy, she never sends any one there. | 
found out it was the principal’s office. 1 
would not dare go there, am afraid of 
him and could not tell him. But there 
are some things that he ought to know. 

“This is one thing he ought to know! 
A colored boy named Richard only went 
and sharpened his pencil without permis- 
sion and he has to stand in class all day 
long for a week. One day he sat down 
to do his work and now he has to stand 
two weeks.” 

“He has to stand all day long, day 
after day?” 

“Yes, he has been standing all week; 
he never sits down. 

“One day, in the beginning of the term, 
he was not paying attention and the 
teacher shouted at him this way—You 
dirty, black, stupid simpleton, I am tired 
of vou, I have had you too long and if 


you don’t mind I will shake the life out 
of you, and I can do it too.’ There are 
lots of children who do worse things than 
this, but she does not talk to them in that 
way. This boy really was not doing any- 
thing but the teacher does not like colored 
boys and I don’t think the other children 
in the class like them either. They write 
nasty notes to the colored children.” 

“You say she does not like colored 
boys?” 

“No, and she does not like colored 
girls either. There is a colored girl who 
is quite big and she is awfully nice to us. 
She swings us on the swings and tells us 
stories outside but in the class she makes 
faces at the big boys. She makes faces 
all the time and sasses the teacher so that 
the teacher does not dare say much to 
her. 

“You can’t talk in that school. If the 
teacher sees you talking you have to 
write ‘imaginary’ one hundred times or 
stand up in the corner, so the children 
write notes and pass them under the 
desks. They write notes all day long and 
when the teacher writes on the board 
they sneak the notes to each other. 

“Tt is all so different from the school 
we used to go to. There you could be- 
have natural. You did not have to put up 
your hand when you wanted to say some- 
thing to the teacher. 

“Once a little girl spilled ink on her 
dress and was afraid to get out of her 
seat so it ran all over her dress. I saw 
it, but last week I put my hand up and 
the teacher did not see me so I went up 
to her desk, and she made me stand in 
the corner. She said, ‘Never come up 
like that unless I tell you!’ I thought the 
teacher should know about the ink but I 
did not dare tell her. 

“Then we can’t go to the wash room. 
We all have to go at once and everything 
is in a hurry. There are so many chil- 
dren but they all have to leave the room 
at once. We can’t go to the washroom 


before school opens because we are all 
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locked out. No one is allowed in the 
building until the bell rings, then we have 
to get in line and go right to our class- 
rooms. I can’t get out of line. 

“Once a new little girl came to the 
school. It was her first day, and she 
was sick and had to leave the room. She 
put up her hand and the teacher would 
not let her leave, then she put it up again 
and she could not leave. Afterwards, 
when the teacher was walking down the 
aisle looking at papers she found the little 
girl crying and she had to take her out 
and down stairs. Daddy, if that had been 
a new little girl in our other school the 
teacher would have let her go and would 
have sent another little girl with her. She 
would not let her be disgraced. That is 
not the way to treat nice little girls, is it? 

“There is a big boy who plays football 
in the High School next door. They call 
him ‘Red.’ He can do anything he 
pleases because he is a football hero. One 
day he hugged this big colored girl who is 
in my class, and she told him to stop. 
He did not stop and she slapped his face 
and then she ran home. But he ran after 
her and kicked at her. They fought, and 
she took out a razor and slashed his face 
and neck. All the teachers were out there 
but they could not stop them, and the 
two swore and swore awful—I never 
heard so much swearing. They said 
awful things. She said she would kill 
him. She was expelled and he went right 
back to school. I saw it all. He should 
not have hugged her in the first place and 
should not have chased her when she ran 
home. I think he was more to blame 
than she was, but they put her out. They 
are both back in school now. 

“All week Red has been calling me 
‘Sarah dear.’ I don’t like to have that 
kind of boy say that to me. Red can do 
anything he pleases. He can chase little 
girls off the swings or he can fix the 
hooks so they will come down. And he 
can make love to all the girls.” 

“Does the principal know all this?” 


“I don’t know, but he ought to. 

“There is another thing I don’t like 
about the school. The teacher does not 
tell you why you are wrong when you do 
your work. She just says, ‘all wrong, 
correct it.’ I feel funny when I don’t 
know how to do things. Our other 
teacher used to show us how. That is 
what a teacher is for. That is the reason 
I have to get Mother to help me under- 
stand my arithmetic, and when Mother 
does it right and shows me, the teacher 
marks it wrong because I did not copy 
it all over again in a column when I 
added the whole numbers with the frac- 
tions. I added them separately and then 
put them together. Mother said this was 
all right but the teacher marked me 
wrong when I got the right answer. 

“T don’t like this school. I have to sit 
quiet all day. I can’t talk, can’t move my 
feet, can’t help anybody, have to sneak 
if I want to talk or pick anything up and 
I am afraid to say anything. I have not 
been used to putting my hand up when I 
speak and because I don’t do that I get 
bad marks even though I know the les- 
son. I don’t like the teacher and I do 
feel like sticking my tongue out at her 
just like the other children. 

“T am glad I didn’t, though, yesterday. 
The teacher made believe she was going 
out of the room and all the children 
started to yell and stick out their tongues, 
then she turned and saw them and they 
all had to stay in and write ‘imaginary’ 
one hundred times. I did not stay in be- 
cause I have to go in the bus.” 

If a visitor should enter the class room 
of these children he would, no doubt, 
find everything running smoothly and in 
order, but the conversation of the chil- 
dren given above shows what is actually 
going on in the minds of the children. 

For the sake of clarity we might put 
certain helpful traits in one column and 
their opposites in the other, and ask our- 
selves, which traits are being taught 
through the above mentioned situations? 
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Brotherhood and tolerance 
Sincerity 

Respect for authority 
Helpfulness and generosity 
Love and friendship 

Self control 

Freedom, democracy 

Good will toward the teacher 
Reasonableness and judgment 
Genuineness, truthfulness 


PLO PN My Swe 


— 


11. Poise and self-respect 
12. Loyalty to the larger group 


13. Naturalness 
14. Politeness, courtesy 
15. Wholeheartedness in work 


16. Initiative 


The writer has no means of knowing 
how wide-spread the above conditions 
are, but, in his experience through his 
own children, they represent conditions 
in two schools in two widely separated 
cities. If these conditions are representa- 
tive of even only a small percentage of 
the schools there is very good ground 
for believing that the next generation 
will be burdened with even more expendi- 
ture for crime than the present genera- 
tion. While our public school education 
in the United States costs us $1,820,743,- 
000 annually, our crime bill is in the 
neighborhood of $10,000,000,000! By in- 
creasing the cost of schools, by lessening 
the number of children in each class, by 
hiring teachers of better quality to teach 
in schools, and in other ways, we might 
very appreciably decrease our outlay for 
the waste represented by crime. 

The purposes of our leaders are good. 
They “believe in” the importance of char- 
acter but these purposes and ideals have 
not been translated into practical meth- 
ods. Moral education should not only be 


or Race prejudice 

or Sneakiness 

or Defiance of authority 

or Each for himself 

or Fear and deceit 

or Teacher control, lack of self control 

or Rigid conformity (do as you are told) 

or Hate and derision 

or Conformity through external control 

or Hypocrisy, “appearance,” lies (if you 
can get away with it) 

or Fear, subservience and shame 

or Antagonism toward teacher and prin- 
cipal, representing the larger group 

or Boldness or fear 

or Rudeness and defiance 

or Forced tasks, schooling not an enter- 
prise 

or Dependence, inhibition, fear 


set up as an ideal but it should be stressed 
in actual practice. It should be made 
a definite classroom project. Teachers 
should be rated on the improvement of 
the character of their children just as 
they are rated on the children’s ability in 
arithmetic and spelling. There should be 
a definite assignment of responsibility for 
the development of character, and if pos- 
sible, in each school an individual who 
would make this his major concern. This 
does not mean that character education 
should be left to one individual but that 
responsibility should definitely be placed 
and that all the teachers should feel the 
importance of this as yet unrealized major 
aim in education. The lack of adequate 
courses on character education in our 
training schools for teachers, in the face 
of the moral trend of the present day, 
is appalling. The greatest need in the 
public schools today is effective character 
education. To what avail is education if 
the one thing which makes education 
worth while is neglected? 








GIVE US THE FACTS 
GEORGE H. BETTS* 


T is said that the celebrated Dr. Chal- 

mers used to stop wordy arguments 
with, “Give us a fact, man, give us a 
fact!” 

The article, “Fundamentalism vs. Mod- 
ernism,” by the Reverend M. L. Ferge- 
son in Reticious Epucation for Janu- 
ary, 1927, suggests a problem over which 
the writer has long felt concern. I do 
not now refer to the conflict between 
fundamentalism and modernism. Nor do 
I refer to the emotional tone of such dis- 
cussions, which is here distinctly better 
than is usual in much religious contro- 
versial writing. The problem I have in 
mind is that of the level on which such 
discussions should take place, or perhaps 
better, the method which should be em- 
ployed in examining such questions. 

Finding Mr. Fergeson’s article in a 
journal that stands for a careful distinc- 
tion between proved facts and unsup- 
ported opinion, I came to its reading with 
real anticipation. Instead, however, of 
finding evidence of the distinction just re- 
ferred to I quickly found my mind echo- 
ing the demand of the quotation from Dr. 
Chalmers, “Give us a fact, man, give us 
a fact!” 

Let it be understood that I am in this 
article not in the least concerned about 
which side is right in the fundamentalist- 
modernist controversy. I am, rather, 
raising the question whether religious 
problems may be examined and perhaps 
solved on the same basis as other prob- 
lems of experience ; whether we are justi- 
fied in expecting that those who make 
unqualified assertions (as against state- 
ments which are expressed as opinions 
only) shall have a foundation of proved 
fact back of their assertions. 

To make this question entirely concrete 
I have taken certain quotations from the 
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article referred to, being careful in all 
cases so to select that the quotation fairly 
represents, as I believe, the spirit and 
intent of the article. If any doubt exists 
at this point the reader can easily refer 
to the article itself. 

“Most modernist churches have lost 
this dynamic appeal, and are losing their 
hold on men.” 

If this is true there exist very definite 
and measurable facts that prove it. The 
statement is so sweeping and the charge 
so grave that surely no fair-minded per- 
son would feel warranted in giving it to 
the public without being sure of his facts. 
Surely everyone interested in the outcome 
of Christianity will feel the challenge of 
this unqualified assertion. What are the 
demonstrable facts upon which the asser- 
tion is based?” 

“It [faith] leads him [the fundament- 
alist] out into education and social serv- 
ice under the impulse of a truer altruistic 
motive than is enjoyed by his modernist 
brother.” 

Note that we have here not a qualified 
expression of opinion, but an assertion of 
fact. True, the measure of an “altruistic 
motive” is perhaps a little less objective 
and a little harder to apply than measures 
of the items set forth in the first quota- 
tion given. And yet surely the writer of 
the article would not thus (so to speak) 
thank the Lord that the fundamentalist 
is not as other men are without having 
very definite, concrete and provable evi- 
dence of the soundness of his claim. The 
proof is not given in the article, nor any 
hint of its nature. Upon what actually 
known facts is the statement made? 

“All true progress in education, in 
science, in social service is actually moti- 
vated by such a concept [the fundament- 
alist concept of Christianity] to a degree 
not met with elsewhere.” 

No doubt the fault is my own, but I am 
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not quite clear whether the facts which 
measure the validity of the above state- 
ment are to be found in the progress 
made in education, social service, and 
science, or in the motivation referred to 
as back of this progress. But since mo- 
tives are measurable only in the results 
(in this case “progress”) they produce, 
perhaps the distinction is not important. 
The point of the assertion seems to be 
that the fundamentalist is at a distinct 
advantage either in progress in the im- 
portant lines referred to or in the motiva- 
tion that leads to such progress. This is 
a matter of first importance. Education, 
science, and social service stand for lead- 
ing values in civilization. Just what facts 
show that the fundamentalist concept of 
Christianity motivates progress in the 
stated lines more effectively than other 
concepts of Christianity? Such progress 
is measurable. Concrete instances and 
definite examples would leave the mind 
better satisfied. 

“Modernism is characterized by this 
lack of reverent respect’ [for spiritual 
things]. Again, “One of the signs of 
deterioration, especially [within] 
modernist Christianity is the fact that it 
is fast losing that reverent and spiritual 
attitude so characteristic of and essential 
to the development of any vital religion.” 

Probably most religionists (certainly all 
Christians) will agree that reverence for 
higher (spiritual) things is a sine qua non 
of all true religion. If modernism is 
actually characterized by the lack of 
reverence or is fast losing this reverence, 
then fundamentalism, it would seem, need 
not exert itself to defeat modernism, for 
the latter probably has the seeds of its 
own destruction already growing within 
itself. The writer of the article speaks 
in definite phrase of “the fact that it 
(modernism) is fast losing that reverent 
and spiritual attitude. .” This, as 


you see, is no expression of opinion or 
belief, but an assertion of fact. Now 
what are the proofs of such loss? What 
measures have been applied to make sure 


there is such a loss? What are the facts? 
This is too important a problem and too 
absolute an assertion not to require very 
certain and concrete proofs. 

“What is to be the attitude of future 
generations toward Christianity if it is 
to come down to them so changed [by 
modernism] that it can only by courtesy 
be called Christian?” 

The plain implication here is that the 
Christianity of modernism can only by 
courtesy be called Christian. One with 
an inquiring turn of mind rather naturally 
and inevitably asks, What are the meas- 
ures of “Christian” which if applied to 
modernism rules it out of the Christian 
category? And to what modernists, or 
modernist institutions, enterprises, or 
products have these measures been ap- 
plied? And with what results? What 
are the facts upon which the writer has 
based his charge? 

“There is not a doubt but that the 
present decline in religious work the 
world over, and the fact that almost 
every mission board is overwhelmingly in 
debt, is because people are not willing to 
work for nor to pay for the kind of relig- 
ious programs modernist leaders are try- 
ing to develop.” 

This assertion, which is made so posi- 
tive that the writer feels it necessary to 
say, “There is not a doubt,” touches a 
matter of supreme importance. Many 
religious leaders fear the Christian world 
is entering upon, or is even now in the 
midst of, a decline in religion compar- 
able with that which characterized the 
eighteenth century. The writer asserts 
that those phases of the decline which he 
specifies are due to the religious programs 
of the modernists. If this is true Mr. 
Fergeson owes it to the world to set forth 
the facts back of his assertion. For, 
while people may fail to change their 
cherished points of view and activities 
because of the mere opinion of others, 
surely even the modernists would hesi- 
tate to continue a program whose out- 
come is as dire as the writer sets forth, if 
confronted with the facts which will prove 
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their error. Should we not have the facts 
back of, “there is not a doubt?” 

“The modernist attitude . . . is at best 
scarcely more than a compromise, as far 
as matters of religion are concerned.” 

If I understand this statement, it means 
that the modernist is not actually, sin- 
cerely and as a matter of fact religious. 
He compromises, and, do the best you 
can, the word compromise leaves a bad 
taste in your mouth. The writer must, 
of course, have in mind certain specific, 
acknowledged facts applying to a con- 
siderable number of modernists, proving 
this compromise before he would feel 
justified in making so sweeping an accusa- 
tion. He must also have a sufficiently 
definite definition of religion so that his 
measure supplied by the facts can be ap- 
plied and provable conclusions reached. 
Does he not owe it to his readers to sup- 
ply these facts and this definition ; that is, 
to use the method of the scientist ? 

“For the most part modernist ‘open- 
mindedness, is but another term for ...: 
‘Do not come to a decision.” 

If I have properly understood the mod- 
ernists, they have rather prided them- 
selves on their open-mindedness. But 
now they learn that for the most part this 
quality of mind only means the undesir- 
ability of coming to a decision on ques- 
tions of religious import. And of course 
anybody can be open-minded if he has no 
convictions. Is this, then, the definition 
of modernism? Does modernism lead to 
a convictionless state of mind? If so. 
then the modernist certainly can hardly 
be intolerant, for intolerance usually, I 
think, springs from some sort of convic- 
tion. But I seem to remember having 
heard the modernist accused, like his 
fundamentalist brother, of being intoler- 
ant. I find myself becoming confused 
in this maze of seeming contradictions. 
What we need here as elsewhere, I be- 
lieve, is facts—facts that will show just 
how and where the “compromise” re- 
ferred to takes place, and the proof that 
it does take place. 


Other assertions and implications of 
similar nature abound in the article from 
which the above quotations were taken, 
but enough have been presented to give 
point to the question raised at the be- 
ginning of this discussion. Why do we 
treat religious questions in this way? In 
what other field of human affairs would 
we make sweeping assertions touching 
vital interests and involving gigantic is- 
sues with such assurance and sang froid, 
without assuming the logical responsibil- 
ity of supporting our assertions with 
proved facts carefully set forth and 
verified ? 

Let it be understood that this question 
is asked with no intention or desire to 
attack Mr. Fergeson or refute his posi- 
tion on the question of fundamentalism 
and modernism. His position on this 
question is a matter of no concern to me, 
and his article is better written than 
scores on this and other controversies in 
the field of religion. The question | 
raise is whether the loss of prestige and 
influence on the part of the church, in so 
far as this exists, is not caused more 
by the unscientific-mindedness of many of 
its exponents than by any loss of interest 
in religion on the part of the people. 
When I speak of unscientific-mindedness 
T mean only this: The method of science 
is first of all to be sure of its facts; to 
claim only as much as facts are in hand 
to prove; to make positive assertions only 
when the facts are demonstrable. Scien- 
tific-mindedness is honest-mindedness. 

This is becoming increasingly a scien- 
tific-minded age. This is the point of 
view in the schools. It is set forth in 
the press. It comes in over the radio. 
It touches life daily at a hundred points. 
Education, sociology, economics, history 
—-all the social sciences—are increasingly 
bringing to their problems a considered 
and trained scientific-mindedness. They 
do not seek to dress uninformed opinion 
up so it may pass for fact. They seek to 
be honest-minded. Can religion do less? 








NEWS 


DEDICATING THE HOME 

Professor H. Augustine Smith of Bos- 
ton University moved into a new home 
last year and dedicated it with a simple 
religious ceremony. His thought is that 
“the home and family circle should be 
dedicated just as a church, a shrine, or 
any building devoted to love, service, 
spiritual values, and the good of mankind 
should be dedicated.” The idea was 
quickly taken up and during the past year 
Professor Smith’s service of dedication 
has been used in hundreds of homes in 
many places. This year a world-wide 
observance of Home Dedication Day will 
be held on April 13. Social and religious 
organizations in a hundred cities are al- 
ready planning definitely to this end. Be- 
hind the movement lies the belief that 
something is needed to typify and crystal- 
ize sentiment about the home as an in- 
stitution of love and content. 


INDUSTRIAL WEEK IN CHICAGO 

The purpose of “Industrial Week” is 
to answer the question—“Has the Church 
a Message for Industry?” 

During the week ending January 23 
there was held in Chicago a series of 
meetings dealing with the problem. 
Simultaneous sessions were held in 
churches, halls, theatres, and hotels. Ex- 
perienced leaders of iabor and of industry 
took part, and pastors throughout the city 
preached upon the subject. Farmers, 
manufacturers, merchants, business men, 
were all considered in relation to industry 
and employment. In an editorial pub- 
lished in the Chicago Tribune Professor 
A. E. Holt expressed the conviction on 
which the conferences rested in this para- 
graph: 

“Now, if the religious man has a con- 
tribution to make to industry and the state 
he has the right to suggest changes in 
motive and changes in the organization 
of industry. We have too easily assumed 
that the only man who has the right to 





ITEMS 


suggest changes in the organization of 
industry is the man who is interested in 
its efficiency from the standpoint of pro- 
duction. But the test of industry from 
the standpoint of the church is to be 
measured by the development of the peo- 
ple who are engaged in it. When the 
church, therefore, finds that conditions in 
industry inevitably work for the injury 
of the people who are doing the work it 
claims the right to criticize both the mo- 
tives and the organizations of the ongoing 
business world.” 
ORIENTING STUDENTS IN 

RELIGION 

A number of college and university 
professors are experimenting with courses 
designed to orient students in the general 
field of religion. From time to time de- 
scriptions of such courses are published 
in Religious Education. In the August 
issue last year Miss Mary Rolfe pre- 
sented an article on “Teaching the Bible 
with the Purpose of Clearing the Stu- 
dent’s Mind for an Understanding of the 
Religion of the Scientist.” The article 
by Professor Bower in the present issue 
is based upon an attempt to discuss vital 
religious questions with his students in 
such a way as would help them to think 
through to conclusions. Professor 
Charles S. Braden of Northwestern Uni- 
versity has developed a course for under- 
graduates which contains elements of a 
rather unique sort. He is now preparing 
the manuscript of an article descriptive 
of the course, evaluating its strong points 
and showing inadequacies which he feels 
exist. It is our policy to publish from 
time to time descriptions of such actual 
experiments. 


LOAN LIBRARY 

A great many people make use of the 
exhibit and reference library of the Asso- 
ciation. The library is here for the use 
of anyone who can come in to use it. We 
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cannot, however, send out books. Many 
people ask for this privilege, which we 
cannot grant them. We desire to call 
their attention to the reading courses of 
the American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture, an organization located in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The Institute has 
reading courses covering fifteen studies, 
including religious education in the 
church, the church in the community, the 
missionary enterprises, science and relig- 
ion. Books and guides to reading are 
sent out at a nominal cost. 


RESEARCH IN THE R. E. A. CON- 
VENTION 


At the Toronto convention, it was 
voted to devote a session of the next con- 
vention to research, and to place the 
planning of the program in the hands of 
the Research Committee. The program 
committee has felt that a single session 
of the convention would not be sufficient 
to treat adequately the problems which 
lie before us, if we are to enter thor- 
oughly into the development of research. 
Therefore, the committee has set apart 
the entire last day of the convention, 
Friday, April 29, for this purpose. The 
morning will be given over to brief re- 
ports of research now in progress and 
the afternoon to three addresses (and 
discussions), one on surveying, one on 
character tests, and one on the case study 
method. It is anticipated that a large 
number of members will remain through 
Friday to participate in these sessions. 


PARENTAL EDUCATION 

A mid-western conference on pre- 
parental and parental education has been 
arranged by the Kansas City Children’s 
Bureau and the Bureau of Child Research 
of the University of Kansas, for March 
2 to 5. All sessions are to be held in the 
Hotel President at Kansas City. Rail- 
roads will offer reduced rates for those 
desiring to attend. 

The first day of the conference will 
be taken up by visits to nursery schools 


and well-children’s stations, health exami- 
nation centers, group round tables and a 
reception. Pre-parental education will 
fill the program the second day, aspects 
of parental education the third, and con- 
tributions of research to the science of 
child study, the fourth day. 

Among the speakers will be Dr. E. A. 
Kirkpatrick, Mrs. Sidonie Gruenberg, Dr. 
Bird T. Baldwin, Prof. Hugh Mearns. 
Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, Patty Smith Hill 
and Dr. Ernst Groves. 


A CONFERENCE ON EXPERTNESS 
IN TEACHING 


The seventh annual educational confer- 
ence sponsored by Ohio State University 
will be held at that institution (Columbus, 
Ohio) on April 7,8 and 9. As in former 
years, the general sessions will be held 
on Thursday evening, Friday evening and 
Saturday morning. Men of national! note, 
such as Professor E. L. Thorndike of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Professor Wallace W. Atwood of Clark 
University, Judge Olson of the Juvenile 
Court of Chicago, Payson Smith, Com- 
missioner of Education of Massachusetts, 
and others will address the general ses- 
sions. 

Both the forenoon and afternoon of 
Friday will be given over to sectional 
meetings of which this year there will be 
more than thirty. Here again specialists 
in their fields will contribute as, for ex- 
ample, Professor S. A. Courtis of Michi- 
gan in the Educational and Intelligence 
Test Section; Professor Hill of Illinois 
in Non-biological Science, etc. 

The keynote of this year’s conference 
is “Expertness in Teaching” and the 
whole program, both general and sec- 
tional, will center around this idea. The 
uniform testimony of the thousands who 
have attended past conferences is that 
each year the conference is outstanding 
for its helpfulness, its abundance of ideas 
and its lack of mere talk. There is every 
reason to believe that this year’s program 
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equals, if it does not exceed, all former 
ones. 
A COURSE FOR DISCUSSION 

LEADERS 

Columbia University announces the 
initiation of a new course on Discussion 
Leadership under the joint auspices of 
the University Extension and of a private 
organization interested in adult education, 
called the Inquiry. It is the first course 
of its kind offered anywhere and aims “to 
provide an opportunity for those who 
wish to equip themselves for leadership 
of group meetings, classes, committees, 
conferences and assemblies conducted on 
a discussion basis.” 

There has in recent years been an enor- 
mous growth in the number of such 
meetings, so that it is a matter of impor- 
tance whether the most is made of these 
occasions for social progress. One need 
that has proved common to religious in- 
stitutes and to the committee meetings of 


social agencies is the lack of men and 
women trained in the art of group lead- 
ership. A good executive or lecturer 
often makes a poor discussion leader. 
He must be able so to manage the inter- 
play of minds as to create a progressive 
change in the situation itself. Under his 
guidance, an initial clash of attitudes 
must step by step be transformed into a 
maximum of understanding and appre- 
ciation of all the interests involved. He 
must see to it that the facts are brought 
out and are correctly interpreted and that 
viewpoints are not overlooked which, 
though not represented in the group, are 
important. 

The course at Columbia University is 
open to graduate students (with credit at 
Teachers College) and also to a limited 
number of others who may be considered 
qualified by previous experience. De- 
tailed information may be obtained at the 
office of the Inquiry, 129 East 52nd 
Street, New York. 





RECENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


I 
NINETEEN WAYS OF BEING A BAD 
PARENT 


There are more than nineteen ways of being 
a bad parent, but we can detect certain pat- 
terns of bad parental behavior which tend to be 
repeated.- A parent is bad: who is not orien- 
tated in the modern world; whose imagination 
is colored by an uncritical belief in vague ru- 
mors of scandal about young people; who can- 
not see, behind present handicaps, the back- 
ground of latent strength; who repudiates a 
child in dire need; who has warped views of 
authority and is unable to make use of the social 
resources to which he has appealed ; who believes 
that, for himself, advice is an insult; who does 
not realize the pull of loyalty toward friends 
outside the family; who allows a thwarted 
love-life to color his relationship with his child; 
who lets some human impulse, however good, 
grow at the expense of parental feeling; who 
does not face the idea of family formation for 
the next generation; who becomes prematurely 
stabilized, losing the distinction between major 
and minor values; who makes a faulty charac- 
terization of a child; who places too easy a 
goal before his child, making the child bored 
with life; who is a parent only spasmodically 
and often at the wrong time; who does not 


shield the child from premature exposure to 
adult anxiety; who builds, in the child, a feel- 
ing of inferiority; who permits family atmos- 
phere to become infected with his own inferi- 
ority complex; who, in an attempt to secure 
obedience, creates rebellion; who prevents nor- 
mal growth by making all decisions and meet- 
ing all issues. 

Miriam Van Waters, Survey Graphic, Janu- 
ary, 1927, pages 433-130. 


II 
THE CHURCH AND WHOLESOME 
PLAY 


One of the most striking features of our 
modern life is its restlessness, its drive and 
pressure. One of our chief national sins is the 
sin of hurry. We need leisure and recreation. 
They have an important place in life. We need 
leisure and recreation for our physical lives. 
The church should sanction clean and whole- 
some sport. We need leisure for growth and 
development of our intellectual life. Without 
time, we can have no true culture. Leisure is 
essential for our spiritual lives. If our religion 
is to have meaning, we must have time for 
thought, worship, and fellowship with God. 

William T. Manning, The Playground, Janu- 
ary, 1927, pages 537-538. 
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LEISURE AND THE CHURCH 


The church is vitally interested in the pro- 
vision of leisure for men, and in the usages to 
which such leisure is put. No culture, civiliza- 
tion, or spiritual religion is possible without 
leisure. But leisure itself, even when had, is in- 
sufficient unless it is wisely utilized. Industry 
exerts a certain discipline and control upon 
men. Leisure does not. Initiative and definite 
effort are necessary if we are to use our leisure 
purposefully and wisely. The church can play a 
tremendous role in solving the problems of lei- 
sure, especially in rural communities where 
there are no other agencies to make such pro- 
vision. 

In the cities there is a breaking down of old 
standards. Delinquency is increasing, especially 
among our youth. The church, instead of wast- 
ing itself upon theological controversies, and 
instead of building magnificent houses of wor- 
ship, should occupy itself in providing equip- 
ment for religious education, in securing trained 
corps of religious instructors. It is all too apt 
to leave that highly important world of mould- 
ing character and spirit to good-natured, but 
unequipped, volunteers. The church must face, 
too, the problem of the specialization in our life 
today. Specialization, though helpful in earning 
a living, is a great menace in earning a life. 
The church should hold, before the eyes of 
men, the finer things of life, so that men may 
have leisure and may use it for self-cultivation, 
self-expression, self-realization, and meditation. 
We need more creative amateurs, more men 
who have not specialized in one field alone, but 
who have more than one interest, more than 
one aspiration, more than one life. 

Abba Hillel Silver, The Playground, Janu- 
ary. 1927, pages 539-543. 


THE COMMUNITY CHURCH AS A 
COMMUNITY-BUILDER. 


Of the 1170 community churches in the 
United States, 500 are non-denominational, 400 
are federations of several denominations, and 
some are denominated but accept other com- 
municants. Community churches are most 
prevalent in the east and rarely found in the 
south. They are often the result of a scattered 
population unable to support several churches 
and are furthered by the scientific training of 
ministers and laymen. Community churches 
foster social programs and provide recreation, 
organize clubs, and cooperate with other com- 
munity institutions. A Community Church 
Workers organization has been formed. The 
future of the community church is difficult to 
prognosticate. It may return to some denom- 
ination or it may lead to a union of denomina- 
tions. 

Orvis F. Jordan, Social Forces, December, 
1926, pages 282-288. 


THE GANG AS A SYMPTOM OF COM- 
MUNITY DISORGANIZATION 

The majority of gangs are found in city 

poverty-belts where social disorganization pre- 

vails. The home, church, school, and recreation 

are deficient in these communities. At home, 

the boy finds little provision made for him, 





often there are step parents, and family control 
is weak. Religion fails to penetrate the gang- 
boy’s experiences. The Protestant institutional 
church is helpful. Only one-half of one per 
cent of Catholic boys brought into the Boys’ 
Court in Chicago were in organized activities 
connected with the church. In Brooklyn, less 
than two per cent of adolescent boys are under 
any religious influence. The school often does 
not interest the boy and permits him to leave 
school two years earlier than it grants him a 
full time working certificate. Recreation is in- 
adequate in quantity and also in quality. Play- 
grounds cannot often compete with the stimu- 
lations of street adventures. The gang is the 
result of failure to provide for the boy in 
community institutions. 

Frederic M. Thrasher, Journal of Applied 
Sociology, September-October, 1926, pages 3-20. 
III 
CHARACTER AND SCHOOL STUDIES 


The character value of school studies de- 
pends largely upon the attitude and approach 
of the teacher. That moral character is the 
goal of all education has been agreed to by 
many, but is practiced consciously and intelli- 
gently by few. Teachers must sense the fact 
that school studies are one means toward moral 
character, and that moral character is both a 
determiner of conduct and a conserver and 
creator of social values. Consequently study, 
learning, must become a sharing in life. Litera- 
ture and biography are forms of life. History 
may be thought of as literature in action. It 
exhibits the operation of causes and ideas and 
their consequences, and discovers to us the 
meaning of social phenomena. Geography has 
a social content. Science has important charac- 
ter values, not only in the social value of its 
data, but in its spirit and method. Even mathe- 
matics has moral value in its respect for facts 
and laws. Civics is now actual experience in 
citizenship. Thus the content of the curricu- 
lum is life. It must be translated into terms 
of life by the teacher. 

Herbert Martin, The Journal of = National 
— Association, January, 1927, pages 


EDUCATION ae DEVELOP- 


The Catholic concept of morality is the two- 
fold commandment of Christ, love of God and 
love of neighbor. In developing character, 
Catholic education seeks to give the child an 
understanding of his duty to God and also of 
his social obligations. 

Edward B. Jordan, The Catholic Educational 
Review, December, 1926, pages 577-580. 

TO EDUCATE OR NOT TO EDUCATE? 


Children are being educated to read and 
think, but not wisely nor for the social good. 
We need education which properly motivates 
children to live a life of helpfulness to others 
as well as of profit to themselves. This ideal 
makes necessary certain changes in educational 
objectives and procedure, and a much closer 
articulation with life situations. 

David J. Jones, School and Society, August 
14, 1926, pages 207-09. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

Discipline is the automatic inhibition of 
unsocial stimuli habituated by intelligent 
choosing. It may become effective only 
where child and teacher are of one mind 
and purpose. A fascinating problem is a 
panacea for school room ills. The idler 
becomes a menace because he cannot or 
will not do his work. Misbehavior is mis- 
directed energy; the cure is utilization, not 
repression. Forethought, planning, is half 
of the battle. Force has neither the grace 
nor the effectiveness of adroit suasion; the 
teacher who is comrade rather than task- 
master, who is enthusiastic. who thinks 
obedience, and expects it, will achieve dis- 
cipline. Children are hero worshipers. 
Discipline should not do violence to kindly 
feeling nor leave the pupil in a rebellious 
state of mind. The fewer positive com- 
mands, the better, but a command once 
given, justice must be swift and unerring; 
the rebellious child must learn that the 
way of the transgressor is hard. How- 
ever, school work can be made attractive. 
W hy not put it on its own merit? 

D. Anderson, Chicago Schools Jour- 
taal, Septe mber, 1926, pages 14-16. 
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IS EDUCATION PERPETUATING AN 
OUTWORN SOCIAL ORDER? 

Democracy is under fire. The value of uni- 
versal education is questioned. However, his- 
tory since the war shows that no nation which 
had, before the war, a sufficient system of ele- 
mentary schools has, so far, succumbed either 
to Bolshevism or to the rule of a dictator. 
Mass-education is the reason for their safety. 
Elementary education of “all the children of 
all the people” is the one factor which con- 
ditions the success of constitutional govern- 
ment. 

In America increasing numbers of people 
complete high school and enter college. It is 
this tendency which will help conserve de- 
mocracy. Special schools for highly gifted 
children may be wise. They alone will not 
solve America’s problem. Children of average 
ability are receiving a very “softened” educa- 
tion. Under an appropriate type of education 
they could attain to substantially higher stand- 
ards than are now accepted. 

William P. Bagley, Chicago Schools Journal, 
November, 1926, pages 81-84. 


EDUCATION AND THE WORLD. 


Education is the ruling passion of the world 
today. Governments are earnestly striving to 
educate their people. A corollary of rapidly 


expanding education is the “youth movement,” 

seen in every country. The prevalent idea that 
this is a spontaneous movement of students can 
be refuted. Generally the movement is a result 
of agitators who have access to student groups. 
President. Wilson uttered a great truth when 
he said “you cannot make a philosopher out of 


a college sophomore”—and the danger lies in 
the fact that the sophomore does not compre- 
hend this. Youth needs the experience of age. 
Age needs the enthusiasm of youth. 
through cooperation can the Sy = good be 
achieved. The greatest need is for trained 
teachers possessing both character and ability. 
These teachers must be developed from present 
student bodies. Therefore the challenge to the 
youth movement today. 

Henry H. Sweets, Christian Education, Octo- 
ber, 1926, pages 19-23. 


v 


FUNDAMENTAL RELIGIOUS QUES- 
TIONS WITH WHICH STU- 
DENTS ARE STRUGGLING. 

Students are bothering about five fundamen- 
tal religious questions: (1) The supernatural. 
The habit of thought which denies the super- 
natural, the spiritual nature of men and God, 
raises questions which cause continual conflict. 
30th scientific thinking and a devout heart are 
essential. (2) Who is Jesus? If we deny the 
supernatural, Jesus can be nothing but a man. 
But Christianity has always been motivated by 
Jesus as God. (3) A right life. Those who 
have received the “new birth” through the di- 
vine Savior have an inner control, making for 
right life. Without this, what can motivate 
conduct? (4) The Bible. Is it a record of 
human guesses or of divine revelation? (5) 
The church. Students think of the church as 
denominations based on trivial divisions. It 
must be thought of as a living organism 
through which Christ works. 

These five questions are intimately inter- 
related. Students everywhere are struggling 
with them. 

C. P. Harry, Christian Education, June, 1926, 
pages 409-415. 

PRESENT PROBLEMS IN RECRUITING 

FOR CHRISTIAN LIFE WORK 


(1) In every recruiting program first con- 
sideration should be given the individual rather 
than any particular work to be done or any 
specific position to be filled. (2) Within the 
range of the individual’s true possibilities he 
should choose his work deliberately, on the 
basis of greatest social need. (3) Decision for 
Christian service should be a process of growth 
in the individual’s life. (4) Any program of 
recruiting for Christian service, to be adequate, 
must carry back of what is ordinarily regarded 
as the recruiting period into the earlier life 
of the child in the home. (5) Outside the 
home, the truly strategic position is held by 
the pastor. (6) A complete program of re- 
cruiting will bring definite influences for Chris- 
tian service to bear upon boys and girls in 
secondary schools as well as in colleges. (7) 
The many agencies recruiting on the college 
campus need to cooperate more effectively in 
a combined presentation of the claims of the 
church as an avenue for Christian life service. 
(8) The persons who are to carry on any satis- 
factory program of vocational guidance or 
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recruiting must be trained for the work. (9) 
Much more attention needs to be given prob- 
lems of personnel. (10) The one great way 
to attract the choicest men and women to the 
service of the church is to have a church 
which, in itself, unconsciously makes a power- 
ful appeal. 

S. M. Cavert, Christian Education, June, 
1926, pages, 417-424. 
EDUCATION AND THE USEFUL LIFE. 

The purpose of higher education is to make 
people want to do right things and to give them 
the capacity for so doing. Modern state uni- 
versities present certain problems in this re- 
gard: (1) Many students come up with little 
desire or taste for education. (2) Divided loy- 
alities develop, as the university vs. fraternity 
or sorority. (3) Students in a university do 
not work hard enough to receive the greatest 
values. (4) University scholarship is not al- 
ways creative, nor enduring. (5) Students are 
frequently trained to /earn rather than to think. 


(6) The perspective between academic and - 


technical courses is difficult to acquire: what 
knowledge is of most worth? (7) College 
spirit is often enthusiastic, but not always 
wisely applied. 

The faculty must hold and emphasize the 
ideal of a full and useful life, but with right 
perspective and restraints, in order to over- 
come these difficulties. 

W. B. Bizzell, School and Society, Novem- 
ber 6, 1926, pages 561-66. 

OUR BEST TEACHERS 


University students listed 35 traits in answer 
to the question, “What teacher traits helped 
to make the best course (or courses) you ever 
pursued valuable to you?” Most frequently 


mentioned were personal interest in pupils, 
teaching ability, personality, interest and en- 
thusiasm for teaching, neat and attractive ap- 
pearance, masterful knowledge of subject 
taught, general culture, knowledge of pupils, 
friendliness. They considered their high school 
and university teachers finer than their elemen- 
tary school teachers, a result at variance with 
the usual assumption that the best teaching is 
done in the grades. 

C. O. Davis, The School Review, December, 
1926, pages 754-759. . 

THE eraeiaea sate IN EDUCA- 

N 


After leaving school or college most students 
cease altogether to use, and soon forget, most 
of the things they learned. This is the greatest 
“waste in education.” Students must be en- 
couraged to “carry on” after leaving school; in 
order to perfect themselves in materials begun 
at school, and thus avoid this great waste. 

B. R. Buckingham, School and Society, No- 
vember 27, 1926, pages 653-58. 


THE INDIVIDUAL IN MASS EDUCA- 
TION. 


At present half the entering freshmen in col- 
lege go home by the end of the first quarter, 
discouraged and defeated. The social loss and 
the inferiority complex developed in youth 
through this fact are enormous. A solution 
would result from placing college entrance ex- 
aminations in May and through the summer, 
so that only those capable of progressing would 
try to enter college in the fall. Special college 
and high school courses should care for special 
groups. 


C. E. Seashore, School and Socicty, May 8, 


1926, pages 569-76. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Burton, Ernest Dewitt, (Edited by Harold R. 
Willoughby) Christianity in the Modern 
World. (University of Chicago Press, 1927, 
195 pages, $2.00.) 

The editor of this volume of papers and 
addresses seems to have had two objectives in 
mind. To honor the memory of a great man by 
showing that he was deeply and personally 
religious as well as scholarly and able; and to 
preserve, in permanent form, some of the 
more fugitive treasures of Dr. Burton’s think- 
ing. The thought of the volume revolves 
about several well defined centers: 

(1) Dr. Burton was glad, “joyously glad,” 
that he was a Christian. 

(2) Christianity is a growing, changing, 
developing religion, based on “whatsoever is 
true”—and truth is being constantly discovered. 
“If there be a controversy between Genesis 
and Geology, the new Christianity will stand 
with Geology. The record left in the strata 
of the earth cannot be impugned by a poet of 
the prescientific age, even though that poet be 
also a prophet of a higher conception of God 
than had before his day prevailed.” 


(3) The type of Christianity now develop- 
ing “will be scientific, ethical, practical, and 
altruistic; will it be religious?” Dr. Burton 
answers this question with a strong affirmative, 
adding, “Morality may sever itself from the 
religion that produced it, and seem for long to 
suffer nothing in consequence. But the history 
of religion does not permit us to believe that 
either religion or morality can continue to 
flourish alone. Each needs the other for its 
own best development.” 

(4) The fact that religion is based on the 
truth, and that truth is growing, has an im- 
mediate application to the relation between 
churches and _ theological seminaries: The 
church must give the seminary free reign to 
discover truth and to promulgate it. 

(5) The foreign mission policy, for which 
Dr. Burton was justly famous, may be summed 
up in these words: “Jesus is indeed the Savior 
of the world, the Christ of all nations, but it 
is an inevitable corollary of that fact that the 
people of every nation shall think of him in 
their own terms; to the Jew he must be a Jew; 
to the Greek, a Greek; to the Indian, an Indian; 
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and to the Chinese, a Chinese.”—and in these: 
“We must not lose sight of the fact that our 
fundamental purpose is to make the largest 
possible contribution to China’s welfare; and 
we must be ready to make any adjustments of 
policy or practice which may at any time be 
oT pea in order to enable us to achieve this 
end. 

One lays down this volume with a feeling 
that the editor has accomplished both his ob- 
jectives. He has shown clearly that Dr. Bur- 


_ ton was a great religious man; and he has pre- 


served, in permanent form, a collection of 
documents of the utmost significance for the 
development of Christian thought. L. T. H. 


HickMAN, Frank §S., Introduction to the 
Psychology of Religion. (Abingdon Press, 
1926, 558 pages, $3.00) 

A father was telling of a conversation re- 
garding religious experience which he had been 
holding with his son: “I said it was God,” 
said he, “and my boy said it was all psychol- 
ogy.” A young woman rose in a student con- 
ference and sought to justify her non-attend- 
ance at church, saying, “Our pastor while 
talking of religion, does it with an approach 
and in a vocabulary which were long ago out 
of date in our college class rooms.” Had the 
father and the son read such an Introduction 
as the present volume they would probably not 
have thought of “God” and “Psychology” as 
terms which are in necessary contradiction. 
Had the pastor been acquainted in this field, 
he could have presented his religious ideas in 
a dress not foreign to the student mind. 

This book evidently arose out of living con- 
tacts. The author in his work as pastor of 
youth, as teacher in a training school, as pro- 
fessor in college classes, as religious worker 
among students at a large university, has had 
adequate opportunity to know the problems of 
these groups. A reading of the book will 
reveal that with a faithfulness almost startling, 
the very questions are raised which are met 
where students seek to retain their old religious 
values—in comfortable association with the 
ideas coming in from such fields of study as 


psychology, sociology, and the physical sciences. 


There is certainly not any avoiding of prob- 
lems. The discussions are carried on in an 
admirable spirit. Conclusions, where reached, 
are clearly stated. If not satisfactory—and it 
is impossible that in such a field they should 
be so at all—there are generous and detailed 
references to.other authors for further study 
and different points of view. 

The book is professedly only an “introduc- 
tion” and is not to be considered as an ex- 
haustive study of the psychology of religion. 
It presupposes a knowledge of general psychol- 
ogy and an interest in religion. It not only 
introduces the student to the subject itself, but 
also, in a very helpful way, to the literature 
and history of the subject. 

After the opening chapter on the origin and 
methods of the psychology of religion, the 
chapter titles are as follows: The Religious 
Mind; The Structure of Religious Experience ; 


Racial Roots of Religious Tendencies; The 
Personal Factor in Religious Experience; The 
Experience of Conversion; The Struggle 
Against Sin; Religion as Conduct Control; 
The Nature and Function of Worship; Prayer, 
the Essence of Worship; The Intermediation 
Element in Worship; ie Tendency to Be- 
lieve; The Belief in God; The Belief in In- 
spiration. 

Each chapter is concluded with a summary 
and has an added list of reading references 
and a series of questions for study and dis- 
cussion. A bibliography of ten volumes for “a 
minimum working library” is suggested, with 
added lists for such as would care to add to 
this smaller number. The book is evidently 
designed for a college text-book, and should 
make a very satisfactory one. 

W. D. Schermerhorn. 


Kivpatrick, Witt1am Hearp, Education for 
a Changing Civilization. (Macmillan, 1926, 
143 pages.) 

Professor Kilpatrick has long been an ex- 
ponent of a new education. He has written 
much in his effort to reveal the meaning of this 
new education and to make clear its implica- 
tions in pedagogical method. The present 
volume contains three lectures delivered on the 
Luther Laflin Kellogg Foundation at Rutgers 
University in 1926. The fact that the three 
lectures were delivered as an attempt at ex- 
plaining “Education for a Changing Civiliza- 
tion” gives a completeness and an all-roundness 
to them. They constitute a practical summary 
of the author’s educational theory. They pic- 
ture the chaotic condition of the times, the 
diversity of attempts to educate for it and a 
portrayal of the new education that is slowly 
developing. 

The author finds the key to the vast changes 
going on in education in the fact that “tested 
thought” has not only been discovered as a 
method but is now necessary for any valid 
facing of the rapidly changing world. The 
testing of thought, or hypotheses, by observing 
consequences together with the tendency to 
apply this thought to improving the affairs of 
men, not only explains the great changes so 
rapidly coming to pass in our world but also 
forces a recognition of the necessity for a new 
philosophy of life and a new education to 
effectuate adequate living. 

The upshot of these illuminating chapters 
for moral and religious education lies in the 
fact that there is an “intellectual moral lag” 
behind “material” advance, that authoritarian 
morals have declined or broken down, and 
further that the future is shifting and difficult 
to foresee. The new education will need to 
develop, first, persons with an intelligent moral- 
ization with the adaptive why of conduct 
always underlying its what; second, methods 
of attack upon unsolved social problems; and 
third, strong moral characters with broad-view 
social outlook and attitudes. Education to 
effectuate such persons will find the practice 
of real living essential and will make much use 
of knowledge as “tested thought” in making 
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the living effective. The text book recedes 
from primary importance and living issues be- 
come central. 

These lectures frankly place the using and 
not using of “tested thought” as a moral ques- 
tion. The author implies that any member of 
society who refuses to develop education on 
the basis of certainty of change in the social 
order; who does not center efforts on prac- 
ticing methods of effectuating living in behalf 
of the common good, including wholesome 
change; who does not use knowledge as a con- 


tributory factor within living itself, is lacking 
in “tested thought” morality. And “tested 
thought” is absolutely essential if civilization is 
to develop in the rapidly shifting world. Mor- 
ality and religion must either use “tested 
thought” as the basic means of advance or 
else fail to measure up to the challenge of 
living in the world as it now is. While re- 
ligion is not specifically discussed, the reader 
will find that religion must meet the same test 
as education and become a part of iy tee 


BOOK NOTES 


Best, Noran R., Yes, “It’s the Law” and It’s 
a Good Law. (Doran, 1926, 91 pages.) 


In thirty-two short sections, the chief argu- 
ments advanced against prohibition and the 
Eighteenth Amendment are given calm and 
sensible answers. Among other things the 
author calls attention to the fact that a com- 
plex civilization calls for restriction of indi- 
vidual liberty when it conflicts with social 
good; that it is necessary and customary for 
the Federal Government to regulate phases of 
life which supercede state boundaries; that 
there were thirty-two dry states and many dry 
counties in wet states in 1917 and hence that 
nation-wide prohibition represented a national 
attitude. The book is a good antidote to the 
statements made in favor of unlimited traffic 
in liquor. It is recommended by the Admin- 
istrative Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches. K..S. 


HAwTHoRNE, Marion, O., Learning to Live. 
(Abingdon, 1926, Teacher’s Manual, 296 pages, 
$1.00o—Pupil’s Book, 101 pages, $0.60.) 

Prepared especially for juniors and for 
teachers of juniors to use in a five weeks’ pro- 
gram for the daily vacation church school. 
The Teacher’s Manual opens with an intro- 
ductory section on the nature of the junior 
child and shows how he makes adjustments to 
his environment. This section sums up, espe- 
cially, the findings of Doctors Whitley and 
Chave. Then follows a section on the aim of 
religious education for juniors, based largely 
upon Bobbitt’s contention that any educational 
aim should be grounded in the activities of the 
individual, and the acquirement of abilities 
which will enable him to perform these activi- 
ties most adequately. There are habits, motives, 
ideals, and knowledges, which the junior child 
needs to acquire in order to live the most satis- 
factory life. The sum of these constitute his 
religion. He learns religion just as he learns 
anything else—by living it. Three laws of 
effective learning, which are made the basis of 
the lessons which follow, are taken from 
Method in Teaching Religion, by Betts and 
Hawthorne. 

The second part of the book explains = 
program for the vacation school and jee 
careful instructions for carrying it out. 


session will be divided into five periods As- 
sembly, Discussion, Worship, Project, Game. 
Each of the twenty-five lessons is based upon 
this division, and in the volume is carefully 
outlined in, usually, some ten pages. 

The Pupil’s Book contains very practical and 
concrete things for the child to think about and 
do in preparing for each lesson. Any child 
who will go through the work (and it is en- 
joyable, too) with a competent teacher, will 
come through much richer and better in every 
respect. The editors of the Abingdon Series 
and the author of the course are to be con- 
gratulated upon its very worth — e- 


HEERMANCE, Epcar L., Codes of Ethics, a 
Handbook. (Free Press Printing Company, 
Burlington, Vt., 1924, 525 pages.) 

This is a source book containing the exact 
codes of ethics of 133 different types of or- 
ganizations. It is based on more than 700 in- 
dividual codes. In the introduction the author 
calls attention to the fact that these codes are 
standards for the industries and professions 
involved, against which practice may be meas- 
ured, and that they are the efforts of business 
and professional men to bring unity and a sense 
of responsibility into their groups and to de- 
velop ways of meeting problems evolving out 
of their relations with the public. These codes 
show the tendency toward group fecling and 
social responsibility within vocations and the 
efforts to exert internal control over members. 
The book would form excellent material for 
a study of the adequacy of business and pro- 
fessional codes from a social point of view. 
It is interesting that no ethical codes are given 
for ministers, religious educators, and social 
workers, although physicians, nurses, and 
teachers have codes. RS. 


Hooker, ExizapetH R., United Churches. 

(Doran, 1926, 306 pages, $2.75.) 

The Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search has published, in this volume, a study 
of community churches. There are now nearly 
a thousand examples of church union. They 
have arisen in various ways: In a new popula- 
tion center the only church organized may be 
a community church; in an older and more 
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established center a number of small and com- 
peting churches may come together, their ulti- 
mate union provoked, perhaps, through the 
difficulty of obtaining trained pastors, or 
through the loss of a building by fire. Some- 
times a strong church will absorb smaller ones, 
satisfying members of other denominations 
through associate or affiliate memberships. 
Pastors of community churches are paid higher 
average salaries than neighboring denomina- 
tional pastors, thereby assuring a high type of 
leadership for community churches. In spite 
of many problems, the movement is gaining 
ground, both through a weakening of denomi- 
national strife and a more amicable spirit 
among members of different eens i 


Martin, Hersert, Formative Factors in Char- 
acter, a psychological study in the moral de- 
velopment of childhcod. 
1925, 346 pages, $1.40.) 
This book supports the thesis that there is 

growing need for re-emphasis of moral values, 
that character can be developed through in- 
sight into and employment of the principles of 
psychology, and that childhood is the logical 
time to develop character. Morality is a mov- 
ing standard which changes with shifting 
social conditions; hence it is not inherited, but 
must be learned. 

A relation between r physical condition 
and morals is aan be but the processes by 
which poor health, malnutrition, and disease 
foster misconduct are not discussed. The 
author accepts the current view that impulses, 
reflexes, and instinctive reactions are inherited, 
but that morals are learned. He makes the 
statement that “morality then is a kind of life 
that intelligence has evolved out of impulses 
and instincts,” but overlooks the social pro- 
cesses by which the child accepts the customs 
and morals of his family and community with- 
out questioning them. 

A final section of the book on social and in- 
stitutional factors gives general statements re- 
garding the home, school, other educational 
agencies, play, work and religion in their effect 
on character. 

The book is philosophical rather than prac- 
tical. It is based on accepted psychological 
principles and draws on various sources for in- 
formation, but seems to make no original con- 
tribution to the subject of character — 


Munro, Harry C., How to Increase Your Sun- 
day School. (Bethany, 1926, 187 pages.) 
The author makes use of the newspaper 

man’s tricks of the trade to prepare a readable 

volume, very simply written, and yet full of 
ideas. The book is prepared around a very 
few central points which receive constant em- 
phasis: (1) A successful school is not to be 
measured by numbers, but by the spiritual 
growth of pupils and teachers. (2) The finest, 
most consecrated group of volunteer workers 
in the world is to be found in the Sunday 
school, yet the institution, at present, is not 


(Longmans, Greer, 


very efficient. (3) There are certain advan- 
tages in having a paid staff of workers—it 
leads to greater efficiency of a sort, yet there 
are ways to secure this efficiency through other 
than financial means. Proper recognition and 
education will do the work. (4) Jesus him- 
self was not an outstanding success in the 
immediate results of his teaching—perhaps 
seventy-five per cent successful at the most. 
This being true, how can we expect very high 
results from the ordinary Sunday school 
worker? Perfection will probably never be 
achieved. Schools are now, perhaps, ten per 
cent efficient. (5) Graded lessons should be 
used in all schools, large or small. (6) There 
is a series of examinations devised to test the 
intellectual efficiency of teaching, results from 
which show that there is little carry-over. (7) 
It is very difficult, if not impossible, to meas- 
ure results other than intellectual. 

All in all, this simple little volume is filled 
to overflowing with good ideas. | My ge; 3 


Overstreet, H. A., Influencing Human Be- 
havior. (W. W. Norton Company, 1925, 
296 pages, $3.00.) 

The object of this book as stated in the pre- 
face is to discover how far modern psychology 
can help us be effective within our human 
environment; to be specific, can psychology tell 
us how to interest our fellows, how to build 
up in them habits of favorable response, how 
to lead and adjust and control? 

In two parts the author answers the above 
questions affirmatively through discussions of 
“Introductory Techniques” and of “Funda- 
mental Techniques” for controlling other 
people. The first part does not in any true 
sense contain psychological principles. It gives 
in brief and concrete manner numerous “tricks” 
for catching attention, for arousing a feeling 
of need, for putting ideas across, in short, for 
getting ‘the other person to do what you want 
him to do. There is the “chase technique,” the 
“putting-it-up-to-you technique,” the way to 
appeal to a desire for cleanliness, for security, 
for social esteem. The sketchy character of 
this part of the book is evident from the fact 
that the psychology of effective writing is cov- 
ered in twenty-two pages and of effective 
speaking in fifteen pages. 

Part II develops the concept of personality 
as systems of habits. The way to change per- 
sonality is to change habits. Certain mental 
subterfuges by which people evade reality, such 
as day dreaming, fabrication, rationalization, 
are discussed. e interesting chapter is on 
“Training the Creative Mind” in which an 
experimental attitude toward life is advocated. 

This book is the outgrowth of a series of 
lectures given at the New School for Social 
Research and is exceedingly popular and non- 
technical. As a stimulus to thought it is good 
and contains many practical points. To under- 


stand human nature in any thorough-going 
sense the reader would need to follow this book 
by more fundamental and theoretical readings 
in psychology. eS 
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